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From Chambers’ Papers for the People. 
THOMAS MOORE. 


Tuomas Moore, a man of brilliant gifts and 
large acquirements, if not an inspired poet, was 
born on the 28th of May, 1780, in Augier street, 
Dublin, where his father carried on a respectable 
business as a grocer and spirit-dealer. Both his 
parents were strict Roman Catholics, and he of 
course was educated in the same faith; at that time 
under the ban not only of penal statutes, but of 
influential opinion both in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Thus humble and unpromising were the 
birth and early prospects of an author who—thanks 
to the possession of great popular talent, very in- 
dustriously cultivated and exercised, together with 
considerable tact and prudence, and pleasing social 
accomplishments—won for himself not only the 
general fame which ordinarily attends the success- 
ful display of genius, but the especial sympathy 
and admiration of his countrymen and fellow-reli- 
gionists, and the smiles and patronage of a large 
and powerful section of the English aristocracy, at 
whose tables and in whose drawing-rooms his 
sparkling wit and melodious patriotism rendered 
him an ever-welcome guest. Few men, indeed, 
have passed more pleasantly through the world 
than Thomas Moore. His day of life was one 
continual sunshine, just sufficiently tempered and 
shaded by passing clouds—‘‘ mere crumpling of 
the rose-leaves’’—as to soften and enhance its 
general gayety and brightness. With its evening 
thick shadows came—the crushing loss of children 
—and the gray-haired poet, pressed by his heavy 
grief, has turned in his latter years from the gay 
vanities of brilliant society, and sought peace and 
consolation in seclusion, and the zealous observance 
of the precepts and discipline of the church to 
which he is, not only from early training and asso- 
ciation, but by temperament and turn of mind, 
devotedly attached. 

As a child, Moore was, we are told, remarkable 
for personal beauty, and might have sat, says a 
writer not over-friendly to him, ‘as Cupid fora 
picture.’’ This early promise was not fulfilled. 
Sir Walter Scott, speaking of him in 1825, says: 
‘* He is a little, very little man—less, I think, than 
Lewis, whom he resembles: his countenance is 
plain, but very animated when speaking or sing- 
ing.”’ The lowness of his stature was a-sore sub- 
ject with Moore—almost as much, and as absurdly 
so, as the malformation of his foot was with Lord 
Byron. Leigh Hunt, in a work published between 
twenty and thirty years ago, gives the fullowing 
detailed portrait of the Irish poet :—‘‘ His forehead 
is bony and full of character, with bumps of wit 
large and radiant enough to transport a phrenolo- 
gist ; his eyes are as dark and fine as you would 
wish to see under a set of vine-leaves; his mouth, 
generous and good-humored, with dimples; ‘ his 
nose, sensual and prominent, and at the same time 
the reverse of aquiline; there is a very peculiar 
characteristic in it—as if it were looking forward 
to and scenting a feast or an orchard.’ The face, 
upon the whole, is Irish, not unruffled by care and 
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passion, but festivity is the predominant expres- 
sion.” In Mr. Hunt’s autobiography, not long 
since published, this portrait is repeated, with the 
exception of the words we have enclosed within 
single inverted commas—struck out possibly from 
a lately awakened sense of their injustice; and it 
is added that ‘‘ his (Moore’s) manner was as bright 
as his talk was full of the wish to please and be 
pleased.’’ ‘To these testimonials as to the personal 
appearance and manners of Thomas Moore we can 
only add that of Mr. Joseph Atkinson, one of the 
poet’s most intimate and attached friends. This 
gentleman, when speaking to an acquaintance of 
the author of the ‘‘ Melodies,’ said that to him 
** Moore always seemed an infant sporting on the 
bosom of Venus.’”? This somewhat perplexing 
idea of the mature author of the songs under dis- 
cussion was no doubt suggested by the speaker’s 
recollections of his friend’s childhood. 

Whatever the personal graces or defects of Mr. 
Moore, it is quite certain at all events that he early 
exhibited considerable mental power and imitative 
faculty. He was placed when very young with 
Mr. Samuel Whyte, who kept a respectable school 
in Grafton street, Dublin. This was the Mr. Whyte 
who attempted to educate Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, and pronounced him to be an ‘* incorrigible 
dunce ’’—a verdict in which at the time the mother 
of the future author of the ‘‘ School for Scandal ” 
fully concurred. Mr. Whyte, it seems, delighted 
in private theatricals, and his labors in this mode 
of diffusing entertaining knowledge were, it 
appears, a good deal patronized by the Dublin 
aristocracy. Master Moore was his ‘*‘ show-actor,”’ 
and played frequently at Lady Borrowes’ private 
theatre. On one occasion. the printed bills an- 
nounced ** An Epilogue—A Sguceze at St. Paul’s, 
by Master Moore,’’ in which he is said to have 
been very successful. These theatricals were 
attended by several members of the ducal family of 
Leinster, the Latouches of Dublin, with many 
other Irish notabilities ; and it was probably here 
Moore contracted the taste for aristocratic society 
which afterwards became a passion with him. 

The obstinate exclusion of the Catholies from 
the common rights of citizenship naturally excited 
violent and growing discontent amongst that body 
of religionists; and Thomas Moore’s parents, 
albeit prudent, wary folk, were, like thousands of 
other naturally sensible and pacific people, carried 
away for a moment by the tremendous outburst of 
the French Revolution. The meteor-blaze which 
suddenly leaped forth and dazzled the astonished 
world seemed a light from heaven to the oppressea 
nations of Europe; and in Ireland especially it 
was hailed as the dawn of a great deliverance, by 
millions whom an unwise legislation had alienated 
and almost maddened. Young Moore, when little 
more than twelve years of age, sat upon his 
father’s knee at a great banquet in Dublin, where 
the toast—‘* May the breezes from France fan our 
Irish oak into verdure!’’ was received with a fran- 
tic vehemence which, child as he was, left an im- 
pression upon him that did not pass away with 
many vears. The daystar of liberty, as it was 
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termed, which arose in France, set in blood and 
tempest ; but the government, alarmed at the omi- 
nous aspect of the times, relaxed (1793) the penal 
laws, and Catholics for the first time were eligible 
for admission to the Dublin University ; eligible— 
that is, to partake of the instruction conferred at 
the national seat of learning, but not for its honors 
or rewards. These were still jealously reserved 
for the dominant caste. Young Moore was imme- 
diately entered of Trinity College ; and, although 
he succeeded by his assiduity and ability in extort- 
ing an acknowledgment from the authorities that 
he had earned a classical degree, he was, for reli- 
gion’s sake, as a matter of course, denied it. Some 
English verses, however, which he presented at 
one of the quarterly examinations in lieu of the 
usual Latin metre, were extolled; and he received 
a well-bound copy of the ‘‘ Travels of Anarchasis”’ 
asareward. ‘The young student’s proficiency in 
the Greek and Latin languages was also acknowl- 
edged, though not officially. 

For several previous years the thunder-cloud, 
which burst so fatally in 1798, had been slowly 
gathering in Ireland. Moore sympathized with 
the object, if not with the mode, of operation con- 
templated by the opponents of English rule in that 
country ; and he appears to have been only saved 
from serious if not fatal implication in the rebellion 
by the wise admonitions of his excellent mother, 
aided by his own instinctive aversion to the com- 
mittal of any act which might compromise his 
present and future position, by placing him amongst 
extreme men in the front and forlorn-hope of the 
battle, instead of amidst the wiser respectabilities 
of liberalism, from whose ranks a man of wit and 
genius may, he knew, shoot his diamond-tipt 
arrows at the enemy not only without danger, but 
with almost certain fame and profit to himself. 
Moore was intimate with the two Emmets, and an 
active member of a debating-club, in which the 
eldest, the unfortunate Robert, endeavored to 
mature his oratorical powers against the time when 
his dream of political regeneration should be 
realized. Towards the cose of the year 1797, the 
at the time celebrated newspaper called ‘* The 
Press’’ was started by Arthur O'Connor, the Em- 
mets, and other chiefs of the United Irishmen. It 
was published twice a week, and although, Mr. 
Moore says, not distinguished at all for talent, had 
a large circulation amongst the excited masses. 
Moore first contributed a poetical effusion—anony- 
mously of course—and soon growing bolder with 
impunity, contributed a fiery letter, which had the 
questionable honor of being afterwards quoted in 
the House of Commons by the minister as one of 
his proofs that severe repressive measures were 
required to put down the dangerous spirit mani- 
fested in Ireland. On the evening this letter ap- 
peared, young Moore read it after supper to the 
assembled family—his heart beating violently all the 
while lest the sentiments it contained, and the style 
in which they were expressed, should reveal the 
eloquent author. His fears were groundless ; no 
one suspected him; and the only remark elicited 
by the violent letter was a quiet one from his sister 
—‘‘that it was rather strong!’”? Next day his 
mother, through the indiscretion of a person con- 
nected with the newspaper, discovered his secret, 
and commanded him, as he valued her blessing, to 
disconnect himself at once from so dangerous a 
pursuit and companionship. The young man 
obeyed, and the storm of 1798, passed over harm- 
lessly forhim. Moore was once slightly auestioned 
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upon the subject of the apprehended conspiracy by 
Lord Chancellor Clare, who insisted upon compel- 
ling a disclosure, upon oath, of any knowledge the 
students of the university might possess of the per- 
sons and plans of the plotters. Moore at first 
declined being sworn, alleging in excuse that he 
had never taken an oath, and although perfectly 
unconscious himself of offence against the govern- 
ment, that he might unwittingly compromise 
others. This odd excuse Lord Clare, after con- 
sulting with Duigenan, famous for his anti-papist 
polemics, declined to receive, and Moore was 
sworn. Three or four questions were asked as to 
his knowledge of any conspiracy to overthrow the 
government by violence; and, these briefly an- 
swered, the matter ended. This is Mr. Moore’s 
own version of a scene which has been rendered in 
various amusing and exaggerated forms. 

The precocity of Moore’s rhyming genius had 
been also exemplified by a sonnet, written when he 
was only fourteen years of age, and inserted in a 
Dublin magazine called ‘* The Anthologia.’’ Two 
or three years later he composed a Masque, which 
was performed by himself, his elder sister, and 
some young friends, in the little drawing-room over 
the shop in Augier street, a friend, afterwards a 
celebrated musician, enacting orchestra on the 
pianoforte. One of the songs of the masque was 
written to the air of Haydn’s Spirit Song, and ob- 
tained great applause. Master Moore belonged, 
moreover, to a band of gay spirits who occasionally 
amused themselves by a visit to Dalkey, a small 
island in the Bay of Dublin, electing one Stephen 
Armitage, a respectable pawnbroker, and ‘‘ very 
agreeable singer,” King of that Ik. On one of 
these coronation days King Stephen conferred the 
honor of knighthood upon Incledon, with the title 
|of Sir Charles Melody; and he created Miss 
Battier, a rhyming lady, Henrietta, Countess of 
Laurel, and His Majesty’s Poetess-Laureate. 
The working laureate was, however, Master 
Moore, and in that capacity he first tried his hand 
at political squibbling, by launching some not very 
| brilliant sarcasms against government in general. 
| Lord Clare, we are told, was half alarmed at this 
| Dalkey court and its poets, and insisted upon an 
explanation from one of the mock officials. This 
is, however, we believe, a fable, though at the 
time a current one. 

In 1799, being then only in his twentieth year, 
Thomas Moore arrived in London for the purpose 
of entering himself of the Middle Temple, and pub- 
lishing his translation of the Odes of Anacreon. 
He had already obtained the friendship of Earl 
Moira, and that nobleman procured him permission 
to dedicate the work to the Prince of Wales. His 
poetical career may now be said to have fairly 
commenced. It was a long and brilliant one, most 
of his works having rapidly passed through numer- 
ous editions, and been perhaps more extensively 
read than those of any contemporary author, 
always excepting the romances of Scott. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that Moore owed much 
of this popularity and success to the accident of his 
position, and the favoring circumstances of the 
times in which he wrote. The enfant gaté of 
high and influential circles, as well as the melodious 
expositor and poet-champion of the wrongs of a 
nation to whose glorious music he has happily, for 
himself, married much of his sweetest verse, he 
dwelt in a peculiar and irradiating atmosphere, 
which greatly enhanced his real magnitude and 
brightness. Even now, when the deceptive 
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medium has lost its influence, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult, and may seem ungracious, to assign his true 
place in the splendid galaxy of British poets to a 
writer who has contributed so largely to the delight 
of the reading and musical population of these 
kingdoms. is verse is so pleasantly-graceful 
and melodious, that one hardly likes to show that 
it owes its chief attraction to the elaborate polish 
and musical flow of its brilliant fancies, rather than 
to its intrinsic light and truth and beauty. Critics 
desirous of assigning a high place to the poetry of 
Moore, and, therefore, to avoid testing him by the 
standard of our great imaginative poets, have in- 
vented a new theory, or rather have revived an old 
fallacy, with regard to the qualities and direction 
of a poet’s mind as exhibited in his works. They 
say Moore is the poet of fancy, not of imagination 
of artificial life, not of nature ; and therefore not to 
be truly estimated by comparing him with poets of 
imagination and of nature. Imagination and fancy 
they assert to be two entirely distinct attributes, 
and that a poet may be deficientin the first and 
eminent in the second. This is a manifest though 
ingenious error. The difference is one of degree, 
not of nature. Fancy is imagination, but imagina- 
tion of inferior power and range ; and they bear 
precisely the same relation to each other as the 
graceful and the pretty do to the noble and the 
beautiful. An example will illustrate our meaning 
better than many words. Moore thus describes the 
coming on of evening :— 


°T was one of those ambrosial eves 

A day of storm so often leaves, 

At its calm setting, when the West 

Opens her golden bowers of rest, 

And a moist radiance from the skies 

Shoots trembling down, as from the eyes 
Of some meek penitent, whose last 

Bright hours atone for dark ones past ; 
And whose sweet tears o’er wrong forgiven, 
Shine as they fall with light from heaven. 


Milton has the following lines on a sufficiently 
similar theme :— 


Now came still Evening on, and Twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird 

Those to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale : 
She all night long her amorous descant sung. 
Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires. Hesperus that led 

The starry host rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

Apparent Queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 


Tt cannot be seriously denied that imagination is 
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flowers. Well, then, all human life is artificial, 
from the highest to the lowest. Burns’ simplest 
maiden is artificial—highly so; there is not one of 
us but is ‘‘ sophisticated.’’ Perhaps high, courtly, 
artificial life is meant. But Rosalind, Beatrice, 
Juliet, Ophelia, were court ladies ; Constance and 
Catherine were queens ; and are they not exquisitel 
natural ‘—and was not he who drew them as muc 
the poet of nature as when he stamped Aubrey, or 
a Carrier, or the Sailor in the ‘* Tempest,’’ or 
Shallow, on his glorious canvas? Choking grief, 
and burning indignation, and yearning tenderness, 
are felt and expressed in marble palaces as keenly 
as in the poor man’s hut; and there, too, may be 
found exuberant mirth, and pleasant wit, and gen- 
tlest tears and smiles. 

If, indeed, be meant by artificial life the masks 
and wrappings, the adjuncts of highly-artificial 
life—that is, the court-dresses and plumes, the per- 
fume and silk-hangings, the conventional speech 
before company—the phrase of ‘‘ the poet of artificial 
life’’ is intelligible ; but to apply it in that sense to 
Mr. Moore is to lower and insult, not to defend and 
honor, him. Let us, before subscribing to so depre- 
ciatory a judgment, stroll through the gay parterre 
of the poet’s works, and I think we shall find, when 
we compare notes at the close, that although his 
| Writings are not radiant with the divine gems 

which high poetic genius scatters along its starry 
| path, they at all events sparkle with beautiful fan- 
cies, and breathe a music which, if not of the 
spheres, is of the sweetest of earth’s melodies. 

The Odes of Anacreon obtained much present 
popularity at a time when the moralities of respecta- 
ble literature were not so strictly enforced by pub- 
lic opinion as in the present day. Many of them 
are paraphrases rather than translations, containing, 
as Dr. Laurence, Burke’s friend, remarked at the 
time, ‘* pretty turns not to be found in Anacreon.”’ 
Mr. Moore in his preface battles stoutly for the 
qualified morality of the Bard of Teos. ‘ His 
morality,”’ he says, ‘* was relaxed, not abandoned, 
}and Virtue with her zone loosened may be an em- 
blem of the character of Anacreon.’’ This pret- 
tily-expressed nonsense is perhaps the best excuse 
that can be offered for the sensuous gayety, the 
utterly material philosophy, displayed and incul- 
cated in the Odes. More attention and respect are 
due to another of the prefatorial excuses: ‘To 
infer,’* says the translator, ‘‘ the moral disposition 
of a poet from the tone of sentiment which per- 
vades his work, is sometimes a very fallacious 
analogy.’? This may be so ‘ sometimes,’’ and 
indeed we are quite willing to admit its truth with 
regard to Mr. Moore himself, who, in the relations 
of son, husband, and father, was a very estimable 
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displayed in both these extracts ; the difference is, | Beard and Lovelace that his earlier poems especial- 
that in the first it is dwarfed and enfeebled to fancy ; | ly would imply as light from darkness. But with 
in the last, it is exalted and kindled into inspira-| respect to Anacreon the analogy is not, we appre- 
tion. Those therefore who, abandoning the high | hend, a fallacious one. He died at eighty-five, as 
ground sometimes claimed for Moore, content he had lived, a debauchee, choked with a grape~ 
themselves with asserting that he is par excellence | stone, as it is recorded—a figurative mode proba- 
the poet of fancy, in effect say that he isa 





of confined and inferior imaginative power. The 
other canon, that he is the poet of artificial life, 
and therefore not to be measured or compared 
with a poet of nature, is still more easily disposed 
of. By artificial life is of course meant human 
social life; it does not imply or contemplate the 
difference between poetical descriptions of flowers 
and shrubs ranged in a conservatory, or the scene 
paintings of a theatre, and poetical transcripts of 
the natural world, with its streams and woods and 


= | bly of expressing that he died under the influence 


of the wine whose praises he was perpetually sing- 
ing. He was, too, it appears from his own con- 
fession, horribly afraid in his latter years of Pluto’s 
dread abode—a terror that could scarcely have 
beset him for mere wine-bibbing under a mythology 
in which Bacchus was deified. Be this as it may, 
there can be no doubt that the light gayety and 
sensuous joyousness of the Odes are more skilful] 

rendered by Moore than in any previous Engli 

translation of the Teian Muse. Some, however, 
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of his favorite similes are greatly overdone. Mr. 
Richard Swiveller himself was not fonder of the 
‘* rosy”? than the poet in these paraphrastic trans- 
lations. Couleur de rose pervades the whole series 
in overpowering profusion—rosy lips, rosy cheeks, 
rosy hands, rosy breath, rosy smiles, we almost 
think rosy tears and rosy teeth, both of which we 
all know should be invariably “ pearly.”’ But 
enough of Anacreor, whose verses are rapidly 
passing away before the influence of a purer taste 
and a maniier, healthier tone of mind than prevailed 
when he could be either popular or dangerous. 
‘* Thomas Little’s Poems, Songs,’’ &c., given to 
the world by Mr. Moore in 1801, are a collection 
of puerile rhapsodies still more objectionable than 
the Anacreontic Odes; and the only excuse for 
them was the extreme youth of the writer. Byron 
thus alluded to the book in his once famous satire :— 
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°T is Little, young Catullus of his day, 
As sweet but as immoral in his lay. 


‘Many years afterwards, his lordship, in a letter 
to Moore, (1820,) reverted, half in jest half in 
earnest, to the work in these words: ‘‘I believe 
all the mischief I have ever done or sung has been 
owing to that confounded book of yours.’”” The 
most objectionable of these songs have been omitted 
from the recent editions of Moore’s works, and we 
believe no one has more deplored their original 
publication than the author himself. 

In 1803, thanks to his verses and Lord Moira’s 
patronage, Moore obtained a place under govern- 
ment—that of Registrar to the Court of Admiralty 
at Bermuda. The unrespective favoritism which 
in those days governed nominations in the public 
service is pleasantly illustrated by this appointment. 
**Tl fallut un caleulateur; ce fit un danseur qui 
l’obtint !’’ was Beaumarchais’ sarcasm on Monsieur 
de Calonne’s nomination. A similar principle was 
followed here. Anaccountant and man of business 
was wanted at Bermuda; but as there was a young 
poet to reward, all vulgar common-sense consider- 
ations were thrust aside, and the youthful transla- 
tor of Anacreon received the appointment. Moore 
sailed in the Phenix frigate, and took formal 
possession of his post; but he soon wearied of the 
social monotony of the “still vexed Bermoothes,”’ 
hastily appointed a deputy to perform all the duties 
of his office for a share of the income, and betook 
himself to America. He was as much out of his 
proper element there as in Bermuda. The rugged 
republicanism of the States disgusted him, and 
after a brief glance at Canada he returned to Eng- 
land, having been absent about fifteen months. 

Soon after his return, he favored the world with 
his impressions of Bermuda, the United States, and 
Canada. His sketches of Bermudan scenery have 
been pronounced by Captain Basil Hall and others 
to be extremely accurate and vivid. On the truth- 
fulness of his American social and political pictures 
and prophecies, Time—a much higher authority— 
has unmistakably delivered judgment. We extract 
one or two of their minor beauties : 


While yet upon Columbia’s rising brow 

The showy smile of young Presumption plays, 
Her bloom is poisoned and her heart decays 

Even now in dawn of life ; her sickly breath 
Burns with the taint of empires near their death ; 
And, like the nymphs of her own withering clime, 
She ’s old in youth, she’s blasted in her prime. 


This, it must be confessed, like his gunpowder 
letter in Arthur O’Connor’s paper, is ‘ rather 
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strong”’ than civil. It will also be admitted to be 
somewhat perplexing that the poet who, but for his 
mother’s interference and his own wise second- 
thoughts, would have joined the confederacy of 
United Irishmen, and who has since then shed 
melodious tears over the graves of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald and Robert Emmet, should denounce 
the errors and deficiencies of America as— 


The ills, the vices of the land where first 
Those rebel fiends that rack the world were nurst. 


But let us pass on toa pleasanter subject. While 
in Canada Mr. Moore composed the popular 
‘* Boat-song,’’ the words and air of which were, 
he says, inspired by the scenery and circumstances 
which the verses portray, and by the measured 
chant of the Canadian rowers. Captain Hall also 
testifies to the fidelity of this descriptive song. 

The republication in 1806 of Juvenile Songs, 
Odes, et cetera, elicited a fierce and contemptuous 
denunciation of them from the Edinburgh Review, 
and this led toa hostile meeting between the editor 
of that publication, the late Lord Jeffrey, and Mr. 
Moore. They met at Chalk Farm, near Hamp- 
stead ; but the progress of the due] was interrupted 
by police-officers, who, on examining the pistols 
of the baffled combatants, found that they had been 
charged with powder only. This was probably a 
sensible device—it was not at all an uncommon one 
—on the part of the seconds to prevent mischief ; 
or it might have been, as is usually believed, that 
the bullets dropped out of one or both of the pistols 
by the jolting of the carriages in which the com- 
batants reached the field of expected battle ; but of 
course the discovery created a great laugh at the 
time. Moore indignantly denied through the 
newspapers that he was cognizant of the innocent 
state of Mr. Jeffrey’s pistol—ax assertion there 
cannot be the slightest reason for doubting. This 
droll incident led to his subsequent acquaintance 
with Lord Byron, who, unmindful or regardless of 
Mr. Moore’s denial of the ‘ calumny,’’ repeated it 
with variations in his ** English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,’’ chiefly with a view to annoy Mr. 
Jeffrey. Moore was again indignant, and demanded 
an apology or satisfaction. His letter did not, 
however, reach the noble lord till many months 
afterwards, when explanations ensued, and the 
affair terminated by a dinner at the house of Mr. 
Rogers, where the four poets, Byron, Campbell, 
Moore, and Rogers, met each other for the first 
time. 

The intimacy thus commenced, if we may judge 
from the biography of Byron, ripened into a lasting 
friendship on the part of Moore. ‘This feeling was 
but faintly reciprocated by Byron. Indeed, if we 
are to believe his own statement, made in one of 
his latest letters, the noble poet was almost incapa- 
ble of friendship, ‘‘ never having,’’ he says, ‘‘ ex- 
cept towards Lord Clare, whom he had known from 
infancy, and perhaps little Moore,’’ experienced 
any such emotion. ‘“ Little Tommy dearly loves 
a lord,’’ was Byron’s sneering expression more 
than once; and perhaps he believed Moore’s loud- 
ly-expressed regard for himself to be chiefly based 
on that predilection. 

Moore had before this married a Miss Dyke, 
who is described as a lady of great beauty and 
amiability, and moreover distinguished for consid- 
erable decision of character and strong common- 
sense—qualities which more than once proved of 
essential service to her husband. They had several 
children, the loss of whom, as we have before 
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stated, has darkened and embittered the close of the 
poet’s days. 

Two political satires, called ‘‘ Corruption’’ and 
‘‘Intolerance,”’ were next published, and followed 
by ‘The Sceptic,”’ described as a philosophical 
essay. Neither of them reached a second edition. 
The aim of ‘* The Sceptic’”? was to set forth in 
sober seriousness the beauty, true enlightenment, 
and amiability of Ignorance, with whom Faith, 
Hope, Charity, and Patience, fleeing in disgust 
from such contradictory sciolists as Newton, Des- 
cartes, Locke, &c., are represented as dwelling 
in content and love. In his enthusiasm for the 
leaden goddess, Moore exclaims— 


Hail, modest Ignorance !—the goal and prize, 
The last, best knowledge of the simply wise. 


This philosophic ignorance he further opines to be 
**the only daughter of the schools that can safely 
be selected as the handmaid of Piety.” Figaro’s 
exclamation—‘‘ Que les gens d’esprit sont bétes !”’ 
has received frequent serious confirmation, and 
never perhaps more so than in this panegyric on 
Ignorance by Thomas Moore. 

The ‘Intercepted Letters; or the Twopenny 
Post-Bag, by Thomas Brown, the Younger,”’ was 
Moore’s next successful work. It is a collection 
of sarcastic jeux d’esprits levelled at the prince- 
regent and the ruling politicians of the day. They 
had a great but necessarily transitory success. 
Such piéces d'occasion inevitably lose their force 
and piquancy by the passing into oblivion of the 
ephemera against which they were directed. It 
tnay sufficiently indicate the slight permanency and 
limited range of such pin-points, however sharp 
and polished, to state, that of all Moore’s sarcastic 
verse, excellent in its way, as everybody admits it 
to be, only one piece— 


There was a little man, 
And he had a little soul, 


has had the honor of translation into a foreign lan- 
guage. Wit which strikes at individuals dies 
with the world’s remembrance of the crimes or 
follies of the persons assailed ; and who cares now 
for the brilliant butterflies of Carlton House, or the 
gilded gadflies, social or political, which infested 
the atmosphere of the vain regent’s court? It has 
been frequently made a reproach to Moore, that, in 
aiming the light arrows of his wit at the prince, 
he was ungratefully assailing one who had heaped 
favors and benefits upon him. ‘* These favors and 
benefits,’ replies Mr. Moore, “are very easily 
summed up; I was allowed to dedicate ‘Anacreon’ 
to his Royal Highness; I twice dined at Carlton 
House ; and I made one of the fifteen hundred en- 
vied guests at the prince’s grand féte in 1815!’ 
In 1811 Moore made a first and last appearance 
before the world as a dramatist, by the production 
at the Lyceum theatre of an operatic piece called 
**An M.P.; or the Blue Stocking.”’ It was em- 
phatically damned, notwithstanding two or three 
pleasing songs, which somewhat redeemed its dull 
and vapid impertinence. ‘The very pretty song of 
**'Young Love lived once in an humble shed” 
occurs in this piece. Moore’s acquaintance with 
Leigh Hunt dates from the acting of the ‘* Blue 
Stocking.’’ Mr. Hunt was at the time editor of 
the ‘* Examiner’? newspaper, in which he had just 
before paid some compliments to Moore’s poetry ; 
and the nervous dramatist, naturally anxious to 
propitiate a critic whose opinion was esteemed 
oracular in certain circles, wrote him a rather ful- 
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some letter, in which he set forth, as an ad miseri- 
cordiam plea for lenient judgment, that he had 
rashly been induced to promise Arnold a piece for 
his theatre, in consequence of the state of attenuation 
to which the purses of poets are proverbially liable. 
The ‘ M. P.”’ was, as we have said, condemned, 
and Esop’s disappointed fox received another illus- 
tration. ‘* Writing bad jokes,’’ quoth Mr. Moore, 
** for the Lyceum to make the galleries laugh is in 
itself sufficiently degrading ; but to try to make 
them laugh, and fail to do so, is indeed deplorable.” 
In sooth, to make ‘“ galleries’ either laugh or 
weep was never Mr. Moore’s aim or vocation. 
His eye was ever fixed upon the gay company of 
the ‘* boxes,’’ occasionally only glancing apprehen- 
sively aside from its flattering homage to scan the 
faces of the sour critics of the pit. And yet to 
make the galleries of the theatre and the world 
laugh has tasked and evidenced wit and humor, in 
comparison with which the gayest sallies, the most 
sparkling of Mr. Moore's fancies, are vapidity itself 

he mortified dramatist gave up play-writing for- 
ever, or, as he contemptuously expressed it, ‘* made 
a hearty abjuration of the stage and all its heresies 
of pun, equivoque, and clap-trap.”” He was wise 
in doing so. The discretion evinced by the hasty 
retreat was only exceeded by the rashness of the 
venture. 

The intimacy of Thomas Moore and Leigh Hunt 
continued for some years. Moore, in company 
with Lord Byron, dined once or twice with Hunt 
in prison during his confinement for a pretended 
libel upon the regent. A pertinent anecdote, 
throwing some light on Byron’s sneer respecting 
Moore’s love of lords, is told of one of these visits. 
The three friends, Byron, Moore, and Hunt, were 
walking before dinner in the prison garden, when 
a shower of rain came on, and Moore ran into the 
house, and up stairs, leaving his companions to 
follow as they best might. Consciousness of the 
discourtesy of such behavior towards his noble 
companion quickly flashed upon him, and he was 
overwhelmed with confusion. Mr. Hunt tried to 
console him. ‘I quite forgot at the moment,” 
said Moore, ‘‘ whom I was walking with; but I 
was forced to remember it by his not coming up. 
I could not in decency go on, and to return was 
awkward.’ This anxiety—on account of Byron’s 
lameness—Mr. Hunt remarks, appeared to him very 
amiable. 

This friendship came to an abrupt and unpleasant 
close. Lord Byron agreed with Hunt and Shelley 
to start a new periodical, to be called ‘‘ The Liber- 
al,”’ the profits of which were to go to Leigh Hunt. 
Byron’s parody on Southey’s ‘* Vision of Judg- 
ment’? appeared in it, and, ultimately, William 
Hazlitt became a contributor. Moore iamediately 
became alarmed for his noble friend's character, 
which he thought would be compromised by his 
connection with Hunt and Hazlitt, and wrote to 
entreat him to withdraw himself from a work 
which had “a taint in it,’”? and from association 
with men upon whom society ‘‘ had set a mark.”” 
His prayer was complied with, and the two last- 
mentioned gentlemen were very angry, as well 
they might be. There has been a good deal of 
crimination and recrimination between the parties 
on the subject, not at all worth reproducing. The 
truth is that both Hunt and Hazlitt, but especially 
the latter, were at the time under the ban of influ- 
ential society and a then powerful tory press; and 
Moore, with his usual prudence, declining to be 
mad-dog’d in their company and for their sakes, 
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deliberately cut two such extreme radicals, and in- 
duced his noble friend to do likewise. How could 
a prudent man who had given hostages to fortune, 
which Moore by this time had, in a wife and 
children, act otherwise ? 
Moore had long cherished a hope of allying his 
poetry with the expressive music of Ireland ; of 
giving appropriate vocal utterance to the strains 
which had broken fitfully from out the tumults 
and tramplings of centuries of unblest rule. A 
noble task! in which even partial success demands 
great powers and deserves high praise. The ex- 
ecution of the long-meditated design now com- 
menced ; and the ‘* Melodies,’’ as they appeared, 
obtained immense and well-deserved popularity. 
It is upon these his fame as a poet will mainly rest ; 
and no one can deny that, as a whole, they exhibit 
. se felicity of expression, and much graceful ten- 
erness of thought and feeling, frequently relieved 
by flashes of gay and genial wit and humor. No 
one could be more keenly aware, or could more 
gracefully acknowledge, than Moore, the great help 
to a poet’s present reputation of connecting his 
verse with national or local associations. He in- 
stances in proof of its value the popularity in Ber- 
muda of a song comparatively valueless in itself—a 
pularity owing to its association with a well- 
bane tree growing near Walsingham in that 
group of islets— 

»T was there in the shade of a calabash tree, 

With a few who could feel and remember like me, &c. 
Mr. Dudley Costello brought him home a goblet, the 
inscription on which states that it was formed of | 
one of the fruit-shells of the tree which he had| 
rendered famous, and which now bears his name. 
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But it must be confessed that this kind of appre- 
ciative association, however gratifying to an author's 
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turn of expression. And the gay, witty melodies 
—‘* Wreath the Bowl,” ‘‘ Fill the Bumpers Fair,” 
and many others, not even excepting the brilliant 
song of ** Through Erin's Isle’’—are theirs the 
wit and humor—the Jrish wit and humor which 
the graphic pens of Edgeworth and others have 
made familiar to us, and of which such ballads as 
** Rory O’More”’ give a faithful refiex, though a 

ale and faint one? It is just as much English, 

rench, Italian wit and humor as Irish. Again, 
what distinctive Irish character, or what distinctive 
national sentiment is enshrined in the great mass 
of the more tender and graceful melodies—*‘ Flow 
on, thou Shining River !’’ ** Fly not Yet,”’ “* The 
Young May Moon,’’ ‘*Go where Glory waits 
Thee,” or ** Love's Young Dream’? Take, for 
instance, the concluding verse of the last song, 
where a hackneyed thought—common to all ecoun- 
tries—by the aid of the beautiful Irish air sinks 
with such a dying fall upon the ear— 


Oh, that hallowed form is ne’er forgot, 
Which first love traced ; 

It fondly haunts the greenest spot, 
On memory’s waste : 

°T is odor fled, as soon as shed— 
*T is morning’s wingéd dream— 

*T is a light that ne’er shall shine again 
On life’s dull stream ! 


The melody of these lines glides into the heart 
and sparkles in the brain of young and old—har- 
monizing with the fresh romance of youth, and re- 


| calling to the aged the far-off music of their prime ; 


but surely the sentiment the verses embody is cos- 
mopolitan, not Irish, chiefly or especially. Moore, 
whether for good or evil, has, temporarily at least, 
divorced Irish music—at al] events, in the great 
majority of instances—from Irish sentiment ; and 








vanity, or decisive of present success, is but a frail, | the national airs, as illustrated and rendered vocal by 
unpromising plank to float down to posterity upon. | him, will recall to the exile and wayfarer not mem- 
If the poetry of a song is only remembered because) ories of Ireland, but of the home where the brother 
it recalls local incidents, or objects, or memories,! or the lover first heard a sister or a mistress sing 
its power must be a very confined and fleeting one. | them—be that home in the Green Isle, in Scotland, 
The man who had sung or heard Moore’s song! England, or wherever else the English race dwell 
under the calabash tree, if a sojourner in distant and the English song is cultivated. In his war- 
lands, would dwell upon its words and air with, melodies Moore fails, not from coldness of national 
pleasure for no other reason than because he had) partisanship, but from want of power. Compare 
so sung or heard them; but not so his son—not 80 the best of them with the ** Battle-Song’’ of Burns, 
his descendants: it must for them have a distinct; and the difference between the two men in high 
self-existent beauty of its own, or it will pass from| poetic faculty will be at once apparent. ‘The 
their lips and language. If, therefore, Moore’s| ‘* Minstrel Boy,’’ and ‘‘ Let Erin Remember the 
songs are, as we are frequently told, to perpetuate| Days of Old,’’ would find appropriate expression 
the music and poetry and romance of Ireland in| from a lady’s voice and a pianoforte accompani- 
distant climes, it must be for some other reason| ment. Burns’ ** War Ode’’ would most fitly re- 

sound from the lips of valiant men in the very 


than because they were once heard on the banks of j 
the Shannon, or that they allude incidentally to| shock and grasp of battle, accompanied by the flash 
of swords and the roar of cannon. 


Irish events, or bear Irish names. It is not from 
individual local association that the song of the} Moore is not the poet of strong emotions. Yet 
**Captives of Israel’? awakens a tide of gush-| is there genuine pathos in many of his beautiful 
ing emotions in the Jewish soul. The song em-| songs; but it is pathos of the gentler kind, such 
bodies an enduring national sentiment, expresses; as a cambric handkerchief wipes away, to leave 
and enshrines a national lamentation and a national| the eyes of the fair songstress only the more ra- 
hope, in strains exclusively of Israel. Do Moore’s| diant for such sweet tears, and revealing an expres- 
raceful, and tender, and witty melodies do this?) sion, or rather realizing one of the most charming 
How many of them are Irish songs in the sense in, similes Moore himself has ever penned— 
which those of Béranger are F'rench—those of 
Burns Scotch—idiomatic, national, racy of the soil ? 
There are not very many of them that even allude 
to Irish topics, and those that do—‘‘ Oh! breathe 
not his Name!” ** The Harp that once through | It must not, however, be forgotten, in estimating 
Tara’s Halls,” and a dozen others—are essentially | the value of Moore's ballads, that before his time 
English songs—always excepting the air, to the| fashionable English songs were, almost without 
magical beauty of which English music has no, exception, as far as words went, mere rubbish. 
pretence—English in their mode of thought and! He effected a valuable reform in this department 





Her floating eyes! Oh, they resemble 
Blue water-lilies, when the breeze 
Is making the waves round them tremble ! 
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of poetry and verse, and hosts of imitators main- 
tain the improvement so well that it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish between the productions of 
the master and those of some of his self-constituted 
pupils and followers. His wit, however, cannot be 
so easily imitated ; and there is certainly a wide 
difference between the classical and polished fan- 
cies of Moore and the tinsel conceits of the mass 
of our latent song-writers. 

In 1812 Moore determined on writing an East- 
ern tale in verse ; and his friend Mr. Perry of the 
‘* Chronicle’? accompanied him to Messrs. Long- 
man, the publishers, to arrange for the sale of a 
work of which the proposed author had not yet 
written a line nor even settled the subject. Mr. 
Perry appears to have been an invaluable interme- 
diary. He proposed at once, as the basis of the 
negotiation, that Moore should have the largest 
sum ever given for such a work. ‘ That,’’ ob- 
served the Messrs. Longman, ‘‘ was three thou- 
sand guineas.’? And three thousand guineas it 
was ultimately covenanted the price should be, 
thanks to Moore’s reputation, and the business 
abilities of his friend Perry. It was further agreed 
that the manuscript should be furnished at what- 
ever time might best suit the author’s convenience, 
and that Messrs. Longman should accept it for 
better for worse, and have no power or right to 
suggest alterations or changes of any kind. The 
bargain was altogether a safe one on Moore’s side, 
and luckily it turned out equally profitable for the 
publishers. 

In order to obtain the necessary leisure and quiet 
for the composition of such a work, Moore re- 
solved to retire from the gayeties of Holland and 
Lansdowne Houses, and other mansions of his 
distinguished patrons and friends, to the seclusion 
and tranquillity of the country. He made choice of 
Mayfield Cottage, near Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, 
and not far distant from Donnington Park, Lord 
Moira’s country seat, where an excellent library 
was at his service. It may be as well to mention 
that when this early and influential friend of Moore 
went out tc India as governor-general, he apolo- 
gized for not being able to present his poetical 
protégé with anything worth his acceptance in 
that country. ‘ But,’’ said Lord Moira (Marquis 
of Hastings), ‘‘I can perhaps barter a piece of 
Indian patronage against something at home that 
might suit you.’’ This offer, which would have 
gravely compromised Moore with his whig friends, 
he with some asperity declined. The governor- 
general went to India, and Moore retired to Derby- 
shire, remaining, with the exception of his Bermu- 
dan registrarship, placeless. ‘This offer and refusal 
Moore communicated by letter to Leigh Hunt. 

Mayfield Cottage, when the poet and his wife 
arrived to view it, wore anything but an inviting as- 
pect. ‘‘It was a poor place,’’ Moore wrote, “ lit- 
tle better than a barn ; but we at once took it, and 
set about making it habitable and comfortable.”’ 
He now commenced the formidable task of work- 
ing himself up into a proper Oriental state of mind 
for the accomplishment of his work. The first 
part of this process consisted in reading every 
work of authority that treated of the topography, 
climate, zoology, ornithology, entomology, flori- 
culture, horticulture, agriculture, manners, cus- 
toms, religion, ceremonies, and languages of the 
East. Asiatic registers, D’Herbelot, Jones, Ta- 
vernier, Flemming, and a host of other writers, 
were industriously consulted ; and so perfect did 
Mr. Moore become in these various branches of 
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knowledge, that a great Eastern traveller, after 
reading ‘* Lalla Rookh,’’ and being assured that 
the poet had never visited the scenes in which he 
placed his stories remarked that, if it were so, a 
man might learn as much of those countries by 
treading books as by riding on the back of a camel! 
This, however, was but a part of the requisite 
preparation. ‘I am,’’ says Mr. Moore, “a slow, 
painstaking workman, and at once very imaginative 
and very matter-of-fact ;”’ and he goes on to say 
that the slightest exterior interruption or contra- 
diction to the imaginary state of things he was 
endeavoring to conjure up in his brain threw all 
his ideas into confusion and disarray. It was 
necessary, therefore, to surround himself in some 
way or other with an Eastern atmosphere. How 
this could be managed in the face of the snows of 
three Derbyshire winters, during which the four 
stories which compose ‘‘ Lalla Rookh’’ were writ- 
ten, it is difficult to conceive, and perhaps to the 
fact that it could not be effectually done, must be 
ascribed the ill-success which beset the poet during 
an entire twelvemonth. Vainly did he string to- 
gether peris and bulbuls, and sunny apples of 
Totkahar ; the inspiration would not come. It was 
all ** Double, double, toil and trouble,’’ to no pur- 
pose. Each story, however trippingly it began, 
- flagged, drooped, and, less fortunate than that’ 
oI— 
——The bear and fiddle, 

Begun and broke off in the middle, 


expired of collapse after a brief career of a few 
score lines only, frequently nothing like so many. 
Some of these fragments have since been published. 
One of them, ‘‘ The Peri’s Daughter,’’ ran to some 
length, and is rather pretty and sparkling. 

We subjoin a brief specimen. A peri had 
married the ‘ rightful Prince of Ormuz,’’ and must 
be supposed to have left this heir-apparent de jure to 
the crown of Ormuz, as after a time she comes 
floating back to her husband’s bower with a charm- 
ing present in her care :— 


Within the boat a baby slept, 

Like a young pearl within its shell, 
While one who seemed of riper years, 
But not of earth or earth-like spheres, 
Her watch beside the slumberer kept ; 
Gracefully waving in her hand 

The feathers of some holy bird, 

With which from time to time she stirred 
The fragrant air, and coolly fanned 

The baby’s brow, or brushed away 

The butterflies that bright and blue 

As on the mountains of Malay 

Around the sleeping infant flew. 

And now the fairy boat hath stopped 
Beside the bank—the nymph has dropped 
Her golden anchor in the stream. 


Here concluded both the peri’s voyage and the 
‘“* Peri’s Daughter,’’ both muse and boat coming 
alike to a dead stop; and Mr. Moore, finding the 
‘¢ Peri’s Daughter ’’—spite of his most desperate 
efforts to get on—immovably aground, abandoned 
the lady, the child, the ferry-boat, and the golden 
anchor, notwithstanding the rightful prince was, and 
is to this day, anxiously but vainly expecting his 
peri-wife and semi-peri child. 

This uninspiring state of things seemed inter- 
minable—the three thousand guineas were as far 
off as ever; and apprehension of the necessity of 
a bodily journey to the East, in order to get at the 
genuine ‘* atmosphere,’’ must have suggested itself, 
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when a gleam of light, in the idea of the “ Fire- 
Worshippers,’ broke in upon the poet; the multi- 
farious collection of eastern materials deposited in 
the chambers of his brain arranged themselves in 
flowing numbers, without encountering any further 
accident ; and, at the end of three years, ‘‘ Lalla 
Rookh’’ was ushered before an admiring world. 
Its success was immense, and the work ran rapidly 
through many editions. ‘ Paradise and the Peri,”’ 
the second story, although not so much praised as 
the first and third, is, we fancy, much the most 
read of the four ; and from its light, ringing tone, 
its delicate and tender sentiment, its graceful and 
musical flow, will always be a principal favorite 
with the admirers of THomas Moore’s poetry. 
Amongst the numerous testimonials to the merits 
of ‘* Lalla Rookh”’ there is one, pridefully recorded 
by the author, that must have compensated him 
a thousand-fold for the coarse remark of Hazlitt, 
that Movre ought not to have published ‘ Lalla 
Rookh”’ even for three thousand guineas. Its 
chief incidents were represented by ‘ableaur vivans 
at the Chateau-Royal, Berlin, in 1822, by, amongst 
others, the imperial and royal personages whose 
names appear in the following extract from a 
printed F'rench programme of the entertainments : 


Fadladin, Grand Nasir, Comte Haach, Maréchale 
de Cour. Aliris, Roi de Bucharie, 8. A. I. Le Grand 
Duce Nicholas de Russie. Lalla Roikh, S. A. I. La 
Grande Duchesse. Arungzebed, le Grand Mogul, 
8. A. R. Le Prince Guillaume (Frére du Roi.) .4b- 
dallah, Pére d’ Aliris, 8. A. R. Le Duc de Cumber- 
land. La Reine, son épouse, S. A. R. La Princesse 
Louise de Radzivil. 

Some portions of the scenery were magnificent, 
especially the gate of Eden, with its crystal bar, 
and occasional glimpses of splendor jetting through 
and falling upon the repentant Peri. At the close 
of the entertainments, Son Altesse Impériale la 
Grande Duchesse, and now Empress of all the 
Russias, made, it is said, the following speech :— 
** Ts it then all over? Are we now at the close of 
all that has given us so much delight? And lives 
there no poet who will impart to others and to 
future times some notion of the happiness we have 
am this evening ?’’ In answer to this irresist- 
ible appeal one of the actors, the poetical Baron 
de la Motte Fouqué stepped gallantly forward, and 
vowed that he would give the poem to the world in 
a German dress. On hearing which the Empress 
Lalla Rookh “ graciously smiled.” This story, we 
beg to observe, rests for its authority on the pref- 
ace to Monsieur Le Baron de la Motte Fouqué’s 
translation, and whether, consequently, the speech 
of the Grand Duchess is a veritable imperial 
speech or a trade puff, we cannot take upon our- 
selves, from internal evidence alone, to determine. 

It has already been remarked that the local de- 
scriptions in ‘* Lalla Rookh”’ have been pronounced 
My excellent authority to be surprisingly accurate. 

he trees and the birds are all called by their 
proper names, the right sort of perfumes are used, 
eyelids and finger-nails are stained of the correct 
color, Eastern ceremonial is truly described, and 
men in these tales wear turbans and swear by 
Allah, with many other accuracies of the same 
kind. All this is said to constitute their heauty 
and excellence as Oriental romances. With all 
proper deference to the critical authority which 
thus pronounces, we beg to demur to snch a dictum. 
The mechanical and elaborate accuracy so much 
extolled relates only to the dress, the externals of 
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Eastern society, and does not touch its life, its 
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peculiar modes of thought, impulse, action. If to 
dress people in Eastern clothes, and to take care 
that neither they in their speech, nor the author in 
his descriptions, miscall anything, nor make any 
considerable blunder in the conventional language 
of ceremony, be to write an Eastern tale, then are 
Racine’s Pcshenta, with classical tropes and 
figures in their mouths, and tunics and togas on 
their backs—Pyrrhus, Orestes, Britannicus—true 
Greeks and Romans, and Shakspeare’s Coriolanus, 
Brutus, Antony, who talk very little mythology, 
and utter not a few anachronisms, are not true 
types—real living incarnations of the Roman char- 
acter and spirit. Neither is Juliet—in whose 
glowing, impassioned speech we hear nothing 
about myrtles, or sunny skies, or madonnas—a true 
Italian woman! Surely that which stamps men 
and women, Greeks, Italians, Turks, is the char- 
acter which religion, manners, usages, climate, in- 
stitutions, jmpress upon their minds, giving to each 
separate, well-defined nationality its peculiar ideas, 
expression, action! Judged by this test, where is 
the Orientalism of these tales? The actors in 
them, so far as they have any individuality, are all 
Europeans—chiefiy English and Irish. Hafed 
talks lofty patriotism, just as Captain Rock would 
had he the faculty of verse—Al Hassan is the 
stereotyped European tyrant. The love of Azib 
has not a tint of Orientalism about it; and Zelica, 
an enthusiastic young lady, cruelly deceived by a 
monster—not an uncommon result, we grieve to say 
here, although not often attended by such extremely 
fatal results as in her case—has, much to her 
credit, notions of purity and marriage entirely in 
accordance with those of the thousands of fair 
readers who have wept through the twenty editions 
of her griefs. The Peri! Well, perhaps we 
must let the East have the Peri, although even she 
looks at times remarkably like a young and gentle 
Irish Sister of Mercy. As for Fadladeen, he is a 
very ‘ old courtier of the Queen’s,”’ and Mokanna 
dates as far back as the invention of minor theatres 
and blue flame. No—no; ‘‘Lalla Rookh”’ 
sparkles with pretty fancies we admit, and contains 
passages of considerable beauty, but Oriental, in 
the meaning which ought to attach to the word, 
the work is not. Nor do we hold that the poetic 
fame of the writer of the ‘* Melodies” will be at 
all enhanced by it as a whole, although Paradise 
and the Peri will perhaps always be attractive for 
innocent and gentle natures. It is in the more 
impassioned portions of this series of poems that 
Moore chiefly fails. The light wings of his lyric 
muse are not fitted for either lofty or lengthened 
flights. A brief, gay theme, a lively or tender 
sentiment breathed through a song—these are 
Moore’s triumphs, and in this varied, if confined, 
range of composition, he has no superior, perhaps, 
taken altogether, no equal ; but of highly imagina- 
tive or sustained poetry he is hopelessly incapable ; 
and when he does attempt to scale the lofty heights 
of human passion, the descent is lamentable. Pt 
were easy to give proofs of this from the tragic 
portions of ** Lalla Rookh,”’ but the task is an un- 
gracious one, and ‘we decline it. Still one may 
hold this opinion of the comparative inferiority of 
these poems without subscribing to Hazlitt’s 
remark—that Moore ought not, for his fame’s sake, 
to have written them for three thousand guineas. 
Whatever is vital in his writings will survive, 
spite of the earthy matter with which it may be 
for a time associated and partially confounded. It 
is difficult besides to pronounce dogmatically upon 
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what a man who has his bread to earn should not 
do for three thousand guineas, if it may be done 
without moral offence. Mr. Hazlitt could not be 
entitled to pronounce such a judgment until after 
he had himself been similarly tempted and had not 
fallen. 

An odd anecdote illustrative of Moore’s increas- 
ing and widely-spread fame may here be given. He 
was surprised one day at receiving from Sweden 
an offer to be elected a knight of the ancient Order 
of St. Joachim. This distinction, it was an- 
nounced in the missive, which purported to come 
from the chancellor of the order, was tendered as a 
mark of the admiration entertained by the honora- 
ble fraternity fur his very charming poetry. Moore 
was puzzled—mystified. He had never before 
heard of the Order of St. Joachim, and vehemently 
suspected some kind friend of seeking to play him 
a malicious trick. St. Joachim! Might it not 
turn out to be St. Jok’em? He, however, stealth- 
ily inquired amongst persons versed in knightly 
orders, and was informed that there really was a 
Swedish knighthood of the name mentioned, and 
that several presentable persons had belonged to it. 
Still, after due deliberation, he resolved to decline 
the generously-proffered honor. It was too haz- 
ardous. Sir Jok’em Moore! He was a man to 
face the battery of a three-decker cheerfully rather 
than risk the possibility of such a sobriquet as that ! 

The bow so long bent required relaxation, and in 
the first flush of his great success, while his ears 
were still ringing with the applauses, and his nos- 
trils still titillating with the incense which the 
press showered upon ‘* Lalla Rookh,’’ pronounced 
by general consent—‘‘ when they do agree, their 
unanimity is wonderful ’’—to be unrivalled as a 
work of melody, beauty, and power, Moore set out 
on a continental tour with his friend and brother- 

oet Rogers. On his return to England he pub- 
ished the *‘ Fudge Family ’’—not a very brilliant 
performance, and which, with the exception of its 
political hits, is but an imitation of ‘* Les Anglai- 
sis Pour Rire.’”? He also worked at the ‘* Melo- 
dies,”’ and wrote articles for the ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view.”’ In 1818 one of the most pleasing incidents 
in his life occurred. A public dinner was given in 
his honor at Dublin, the Earl of Charlemont in the 
chair—the poet’s venerable father, Garret Moore, 
being present on the chairman’s right hand, the 
honored and delighted witness of the enthusiastic 
welcome bestowed upon his son by his warm- 
hearted fellow-countrymen. Moore made a grace- 
ful, cleverly-turned speech ; but he was no orator ; 
few literary men are. He could not think upon 
his legs; and you could see by the abstraction of 
his look that he was not speaking in the popular 
sense, but reciting what had previously been care- 
fully composed and committed to memory. Such 
speeches frequently read well, but, if long, they are 
terrible things to sit and hear. 

The fullowing year Moore accompanied Lord 
John Russell on a continental tour, taking the road 
’ of the Simplon to Italy. Lord John went on to Genoa, 
and Moore directed his steps toward Venice, for 
the purpose of seeing Byron. It was during this 
visit that the noble Jord made Moore a present of 
his personal memoirs, for publication after the 
writer’s death. Moore gives the following account 
of the transaction :—‘* We were conversing together 
when Byron rose and went out. In aminute or two 
he returned carrying a white leathernbag. ‘ Look 
here!’ he said, holding it up, ‘this would be 
worth something to Murray, though you, I dare say, 
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would not give asixpence for it.’ ‘ What is it?’ 
Iasked. ‘ My life and adventures,’ he answered. 
On hearing this I raised my hands ina gesture. ‘ It 
is not a thing that can be published during my life, 
but you may have it if you like; then do whatso- 
ever you please with it.’ In taking the bag and 
thanking him most warmly, I added: ‘ This will 
make a nice legacy for my little Tom, who shall 
astonish the latter end of the nineteenth century 
with it.’ He then added: ‘ You may show it to 
any of your friends you think worthy of it.’ This 
is as nearly as I can recollect all that passed.’ 
These memoirs Moore sold to Mr. Murray for two 
thousand guineas, but at Lord Byron’s death, his 
executors and family induced Moore to repay Mr. 
Murray, and destroy the manuscript. The precise 
reasons which decided Moore to yield to the solici- 
tations of the deceased Jord’s friends and family are 
not known, but there can be little doubt that they 
were urgent, and in a moral sense irresistible <A 
man does not usually throw away two thousand 
guineas for a caprice, even of his own, much less 
for that of others. It is not likely that the world 
has lost much by the destruction of these memoirs. 
Lord Byron’s life is sufficiently written in his pub- 
lished works for all purposes save that of the grat- 
ification of a morbid curiosity and vulgar appetite 
for scandal. 

During the journey to and from Italy, Moore 
sketched the ‘* Rhymes on the Road,’”’ which were 
soon afterwards published. There is nothing re- 
markable about them except his abuse of Rousseau 
and Madame Warens, @ propos of a visit to Les 
Charmettes. Moore was violently assailed for this 
by writers, who held that as he had himself trans- 
lated Anacreon, and written juvenile songs of an 
immoral tendency, he was thereby incapacitated 
from fy, fying naughty people in his maturer and 
better years. This seems hardly a reasonable max- 
im, and would, if strictly interpreted and enforced, 
silence much grave and learned eloquence, oral as 
well as written. His denunciations of.the eccen- 
tric and fanciful author of the ‘‘ Confessions,”’ 
which twenty years before he would probably have 
called the enunciations of *‘ Virtue with her zone 
loosened,”’ were certainly violent and unmeasured, 
not perhaps in the very best taste. The following 
little bit is genuine Moore :— 


And doubtless ’mong the grave and good, 
And gentle of their neighborhood, 

If known at all, they were but known 

As strange, /ow people—low and bad, 
Madame herself-— 


But it is scarcely worth while continuing the 
quotation. The man in Goldsmith’s play had 
nothing like the intense horror of anything low 
which Moore had, and this with him, if a weak- 
ness, was also a safeguard. The pity and indigna- 
tion with which, now in his fortieth year of dis- 
cretion, he looked upon literary talent if applied to 
other than pure and holy purposes, he traces in 
quite fiery lines— 

Out on the craft! I’d rather be 

One of those hinds that round me tread, 

With just enough of sense to see 

The noonday sun that ’s o’er my head, 

Than thus with high-trust genius curst, 

That hath no heart for its foundation, 

Be all at once that ’s brightest, worst, 

Sublimest, meanest, in creation. 


Poor Jean Jacques had little of the ‘* sublime” to 
boast of, and we bave met in our time with muck 
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meaner people than the half-mad pauper, as Mr. 
Moore pleasantly terms him. 

During the journey to Italy Lord John Russell 
hinted to his companion that he seriously contem- 
plated retiring from public life. Mr. ene was 
distressed by the contemplation of such a possi- 
bility, and addressed a miscellaneous poem soon 
afterwards to his lordship. It is called a ‘* Remon- 
strance,’’ and concludes with the following some- 
what lizarre verse :— 


THOMAS 


Like the boughs of that laurel by Delphic decree 

Set apart for the fane and its service divine, 

So the branches that spring from the old Russell tree 
Are by Liberty claimed for the use of her shrine. 


oo is certainly not one of Moore’s most brilliant 
its. 

Pecuniary difficulties, arising from the mis- 
conduct of his deputy in Bermuda, now threatened 
Mr. Moore, and flight to France—for process 
against him had issued from the Court of Admiralty 
—became immediately necessary. The deputy- 
registrar, from whom Mr. Moore had exacted no 
securities, had made free with the cargoes of 
several American vessels, and immediately de- 
camped with the proceeds, leaving his principal 
liable, it was feared, to the serious amount of six 
thousand pounds. Active and successful efforts 
were, however, made by Moore’s friends to com- 
promise the claims, and ultimately they were all 
adjusted by the payment of one thousand guineas. 
Three hundred pounds towards this sum were con- 
tributed by the delinquent’s uncle, a London mer- 
chant ; so that Moore’s ultimate loss was seven 
hundred and fifty pounds only. During the 
progress, and at the close of these negotiations, 
numerous offers of pecuniary assistance were 
addressed to Mr. Moore, all of which he gratefully 
but firmly declined. 

Whilst the matter was pending, Moore resided 
near Paris at La Butte Coaslin, on the road to 
Belle Vue. This was also the residence of some 
agreeable Spanish friends of the poet. Kenny the 
dramatic writer lived also in this neighborhood. 
Here Moore composed his ‘* Loves of the Angels,” 
passing his days, when they were fine, in walking 
up and down the park of St. Cloud, “ polishing 
verses and making them run easy,’ and the 
evenings in singing Italian duets with his Spanish 
friends. Previous to leaving Paris, at the close 
of 1822, he attended a banquet got up in his 
honor by many of the most distinguished and 
wealthy of the English residents in that gay city. 
His speech on this occasion was a high-flown 
panegyric upon England and everything English, 
and grievously astonished Byron, Shelley, Hunt, 
and others, when they read it in Italy. Either 
they thought the tone of some of the Irish melodies 
was wrong, or the speech was. They did not 
reflect that a judicious speaker always adapts his 
speech to his audience. Apt words in apt places 
are the essentials of true eloquence. 

Moore’s publisher’s account, delivered in the 
following June, exhibited a very pleasing aspect. 
He was credited with one p He A pounds for the 
‘* Loves of the Angels,’’ and five hundred pounds 
for ‘* Fables for the Holy Alliance.”” These were 
the haleyon days of poetry. There was truth as 
well as mirthful jest in Sir Walter Scott’s remark 
afew years afterwards, in reply to Moore’s 
observation, ‘* that hardly a magazine is now pub- 
lished but contains verses which weuld once have 
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made a reputation.” ‘* Ecod!’’ exclaimed the 
baronet, ‘‘ we were very lucky to come before 
these fellows !’’ 
The ‘‘ Loves of the Angels’’ is throughout but 

a prolonged, melodious echo of Mr. Moore’s 
previous love-poetry. The angels talk of woman’s 
eyes, lips, voices, grace, gga after the manner 
of his amatory songs. The opening lines, which 
are flowing and pretty, seem a kind of periphrasis 
of the Hebrew verse—‘‘ When the morning stars 
sang together, and the sons of God shouted for 
joy:"— 

*T was when the world was in its prime, 

When the fresh stars had just begun 

Their race of glory, and young Time 

Told his first birthdays by the sun. 


The three angel-stories, told in very graceful 
verse, are grounded upon rabbinical and mythologi- 
cal fables and precedents, and excite but the faintest 
interest in the reader. It is difficult to remember 
anything about them five minutes after their 
perusal—the sensation produced resembling that 
which one feels after listening half an hour to the 
silvery murmuring of a brook in the summer month 
of June. Just as dreamy and inarticulate as that 
sound is the musical and cadenced flow of love- 
verses, destitute, or nearly so, of interest, true 
tenderness, or passion. In proof of our assertion 
that this poem is but a repetition of Mr. Moore’s 
early and earthly painting of female beauty, we 
have only to quote the following lines from the 
second angel’s story :— 


You both remember well the day, 

When unto Eden’s new-made bowers 

Alla invoked the bright array 

Of his supreme angelic powers, 

To witness the one wonder yet, 

Beyond man, angel, star or sun, 

He must achieve, ere he could set 

His seal upon the world as done : 

To see that last perfection rise— 

That crowning of Creation’s birth— 

When ’mid the worship and surprise 

Of circling angels, Woman’s eyes 

First opened upon heaven and earth, 

And from their lids a thrill was sent, 

That through each living spirit went, 

Like first light through the firmament. 
* * * * * 

Can you forget her blush, when round 

Through Eden’s lone, enchanted ground 

She looked, and saw the sea, the skies, 

And heard the rush of many a wing 

On high behests then vanishing, 

And saw the last few angel eyes 

Still ling’ring, mine among the rest, 

Reluctant leaving scenes so blest ? 


In this passage mere jingling exaggeration sup- 
plies the place of poetical enthusiasm ; and were 
it not ungenerous to quote Milton twice against 
Moore, we should be tempted to contrast it with 
the awakening of the true Eve beside the fountain 
in the ** Paradise Lost.’’ But the reader’s mind 
will have spontaneously referred to it, and that 
must suffice. As this is the last of Mr. Moore’s 
poetry we shall have to notice, we would fain take 
leave of it with a more favorable specimen. The 
following lines from the close of the book are 
pleasing, and, moreover, possess a touch of human 
feeling. One of the angels, we should say, is con- 
demned to waste his immortality on earth: and to 
console him in his wanderings, the fair one for 
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whom he has temporarily lost heaven is to be his 
undying companion :— 


In what lone region of the earth 

These pilgrims now may roam or dwell, 
God and his angels, who look forth 

To watch their steps, alone can tell. 
But should we in our wanderings 

Meet a young pair whose beauty wants 
But the adornment of bright wings 

To look like heaven’s inhabitants ; 
Who shine where’er they tread, and yet 
Are humble in their earthly lot, 

As is the wayside violet 

That shines unseen, and were it not 
For its sweet breath would be forgot ; 
Whose hearts in every thought are one, 
Whose voices utter the same wills, 
Answering as echo doth some tone 

Of fairy music ’mong the hills— 

So like itself we seek in vain 

Which is the echo, which the strain ; 
Whose piety is love, whose love, 
Though close as ’t were their soul’s embrace, 
Is not of earth but from above ; 

Like two fair mirrors face to face, 
Whose light from one to the other thrown 
Is heaven’s reflection and their own ; 
Should we e’er meet with aught so fair, 
So perfect here, we may be sure 

*T is Zaraph and his bride we see ; 
And call young lovers round to view 
The pilgrim pair, as they pursue 

Their pathway towards Eternity. 


In 1825 Moore paid a visit to Sir Walter Scott 
at Abbotsford. The meeting was a cordial one, 
and the baronet, Mr. Lockhart informs us, pro- 
nounced Mr. Moore ‘to be the prettiest warbler’’ 
he ever knew. What somewhat diminishes the 
value of this praise is, that, according to the 
warbler himself, Sir Walter—but the thing seems 
incredible—had no genuine love or taste for music, 
except, indeed, for the Jacobite chorus of “ Hey, 
tuttie, tattie,’”? now indissolubly united to ‘* Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled!’? which, when sung 
after supper by the company, with hands clasped | 
across each other, and waving up and down, he | 
hugely delighted,in. Scott accompanied Moore to 
Edinburgh, and both of them, with Mr. Lockhart 
and his lady, went to the theatre on the same even- 
ing that it was honored by the presence of the 
celebrated Mrs. Coutts, afterwards Duchess of St. 





Albans. Soon after their at first unmarked en- 
trance, the attention of the audience, which had till | 
then been engrossed by the lady-millionaire, was | 
directed towards the new-comers, and according to 
a newspaper report, copied and published by Mr. | 
Moore in one of his last prefaces, considerable | 
excitement immediately prevailed. ‘* Eh!” ex-| 
claimed a man in the pit—‘‘ eh! yon ’s Sir Walter, 
wi’ Lockhart and his wife; and wha’s the wee | 
body wi’ the pawkie een? Wow, but it’s Tam | 
Moore just !’’ ‘‘ Scott—Scott! Moore—Moore !”’ 
immediately resounded through the house. Scott 
would not rise; Moore did, and bowed several 
times with his hand on his heart. Scott afterwards 
acknowledged the plaudits of his countrymen, and 
the orchestra during the rest of the evening played 
alternately Scotch and Irish airs. 

At the request of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
who was desirous that he should reside near him, 
Moore at this period took a journey into Wiltshire, 
to look at a house in the village of Bromham, near 
Bowood, the seat of the noble marquis, which it was 
thought might suit him. He, however, pronounced 
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it to be too large, and declined taking it. On his 
return he told his wife there was a cottage in a 
thickly wooded lane in the neighborhood to let, 
which he thought might be made to do. Mrs. Moore 
immediately left town, secured it, and there they 
shortly afterwards took up their permanent abode. 
They have greatly improved and enlarged Sloperton 
Cottage ; and covered almost as its front and two 
porches are with roses and clematis, with the trim 
miniature lawn and garden in front, along which 
runs a raised walk enclosed with evergreens, from 
which a fine view is obtained, it presents an entirely 
satisfactory aspect of well-ordered neatness, pretti- 
ness, and comfort. It is situated within about two 
miles of Devizes, and is within easy reach of the 
country residence of Lord Lansdowne. It was here 
he wrote the biographies of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Lord Byron, and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, of 
which we need only remark that they are indus- 
triously compiled and pleasantly written. 

In 1824, five years before the passing of the 
Catholic Relief Act, Moore published ‘*‘ The Me- 
moirs of Captain Rock, written by himself.” It 
is a bitter, rhapsodical, and of course one-sided, 
commentary upon the government of Ireland by 
England, not only since the Reformation, but from 
the time of Pope Adrian’s bull, which is twisted 
into an exclusively English grievance and insult. 
Captain Rock, assisted at the commencement by a 
sour gentleman ina flaxen wig and green specta- 
cles, is of course the grim mouthpiece through 
which Mr. Moore pours the amauris liquidus of his 
unpent wrath upon the devoted heads of the op- 
pressors of his country. Truly a terrible fellow, 
if one were to believe him in serious earnest, is this 
tremendous captain— 


Through Connaught, Leinster, Ulster, Munster, 
He ’s the boy to make the fun stir. 


But to take him at his word would be a very great 
mistake indeed, and especially, we are sure, annoy- 
ing, if not alarming to himself. He is not half 
such a terrible desperado as he looks, for all his 
cut-throat-looking beard and whiskers. They are 
shams put on for the nonce to hide a decidedly 
festive physiognomy—‘‘a mouth good-humored, 
with dimples, and a nose not aquiline, but,”’ says 
the literal painter, ‘* with a character of scenting 
feasts and orchards.’’ ‘These are not the features 
of men fitted to the pulling down of strongholds 
and plucking kings by the beard. In truth, rebel- 
lion was never at all in Moore's line. It lay in 
his way ; he foolishly stumbled over it; and in- 
stantly cut its acquaintance, except in so far asa 
pretty song or musical sentiment may be held to 
constitute the countenance of a tender and fragile 
connection. A poet less likely than Moore to 
kindle a nation into a blaze never perhaps existed. 
** Revolutions,’ said Napoleon, *‘ are not made 
with rose-water.’’ Nor with rose-verse neither, 
fortunately, or the Bard of Erin might have found 
himself suddenly raised upon bucklers to a position 
in which he would have made the strangest figure, 
and one too as difficult to get down from as to climb 
up to. Happily, much of the injustice of which 
Captain Rock is made to declaim so scholarly 
against has been remedied since the book was 
written ; and as the irritating memories of the dead 
and buried past fade away, we may hope to see no 
more editions of a gentleman who, however amiably 
disposed in reality, certainly talks in a very fierce 
and alarming manner. The style of the book, 
moreover, proves very clearly that its author, un- 
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like Moliére’s ‘* Bourgeois Gentilhomme,”’ had 
not been talking prose all his life ; for intelligible, 
honest prose it is not. Neither is it verse; for 
the lines are not cut into quantities and rhymed, 
but it has all the tropes and figures which are found 
in certain kinds of poetry. Changes in the — 
ality of the vice-regal government are said to re- 
semble Penelope’s web! The ignoring the exist- 
ence of an Irish Catholic—Meres Hibernus—by 
certain of the penal statutes, finds a parallel in 
Milton’s devils, who occupied no space in Pande- 
monium. The death of Lord Stafford, with which 
wicked or righteous deed the Irish certainly had 
nothing to do, is like the awful mementos in the 
Egyptian banqueting-rooms—placed there to chas- 
ten pride and check the exuberance of riot ; and 
throughout the book Cleopatra and the Rapparees, 
Pericles and Irish Grand-Juries, Limerick and 
Pharsalia, Orangemen and the Bucentaur of Venice, 
jostle each other in the oddest manner conceivable ; 
presenting a particolored mélange which, but for 
the sad truths it occasionally sets forth, and the 
vigorous blows now and then struck at enactments 
which no longer stain the statute-book, would be 
purely ludicrous. 

The next considerable work of Moore’s—for his 
light, Parthian warfare in the politics of the hour 
continued as usual, and with about the same suc- 
cess, as in his younger days—was ‘‘ The Travels 
of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion’’—a 

rfectly serious and earnest book in defence of the 
eon Catholic faith. There is a vast amount of 
erudition displayed in its pages ; and, remembering 
how slow and painstaking a workman Moore de- 
clared himself to be, it must, one would suppose, 
have been the work of years. The author’s object 
is to prove, from the writings of the early fathers 
and other evidence, that the peculiar dogmas and 
discipline and practice of the Church of Rome date 
from the apostolic age, or at least from the first 
centuries of the Christian era, and are consequently 
true. This the writer does entirely, at least to his 
own satisfaction, which is the case, we believe, 
with controversial writers generally. The book 
concludes with the following words, addressed 
to the Catholic Church, which his after life proves 
to have been earnest and sincere :—‘‘ In the 
shadow of thy sacred mysteries let my soul hence- 
forth repose, remote alike from the infidel who 
scoffs at their darkness, and the rash believer who 
would pry into its recesses.”’ 

These imaginary travels were published anony- 
mously, but the book was always known to be 
Moore’s. Apart from any other evidence, the poetic 
translations of portions of the writings of ancient 
bishops would have amply sufficed to determine the 
authorship. Without adverting to the elegant and 
tender stanzas addressed to ‘* A Fallen Virgin’’ by 
St. Basil, which the gravest bishop might be proud 
of, who, let us ask, save the author of the ‘* Loves of 
the Angels,”’ would have raked amongst the homi- 
lies of St. Chrysostom till he lit upon the following 
one, and who but Moore would have paraphrased 
it into such verse? The homily selected is one 
which is said to have been composed by St. Chrys- 
ostom in reprobation of the ladies of Constantinople, 
who in his day, before the cross had sunk before 
the crescent in the Eastern metropolis, were ac- 
customed to go too finely dressed to church. 
Moore’s version begins thus :— 


THOMAS 


Why come ye to the House of Prayer 





With jewels in your braided hair ? 
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And wherefore is the House of God 
By glittering feet profanely trod ? 
As if, vain things, ye came to keep 
Some festival, and not to weep. 

* * * 


Vainly to angered Heaven ye raise 
Luxurious hands where diamonds blaze, 
And she who comes in broidered veil 

To weep her frailty, still is frail. 


This is very well, and may likely enough have 
been fairly rendered from the venerable bishop’s 
homily ; but if the following be not pretty nearly 
unadulterated Moore—Chrysostom’s prose bearing 
about the same proportion to the verse as Fal- 
staff’s ha’porth of bread to the intolerable quantity of 
sack—we have been strangely misled as to the stern 
and ascetic character of the celebrated opponent and 
victim of the Empress Eudoxia. Chrysostom is made 
to reply as follows to the supposed excuses of the 
more plainly dressed females of his congregation :— 


Behold ! thou say’st my gown is plain, 
My sandals are of texture rude : 

Is this like one whose heart is vain, 
Like one who dresses to be wooed ? 
Deceive not thus, young maid, thy heart, 
For far more oft in simple gown 

Doth beauty play the tempter’s part 
Than in brocades of rich renown ; 

And homeliest garb hath oft been found, 
When typed and fitted to the shape, 

To deal such shafts of mischief round 
As wisest men can scarce escape. 


There is nothing objectionable in these lines in 
themselves, nor in these which Mr. Moore attrib- 
utes, though with some hesitation, to St. Basil :— 


Not charming only when she talks, 

Her very silence speaks and shines— 

Love gilds her pathway when she walks, 

And lights her couch when she reclines. 
But it does startle one to find such words placed in 
the mouths of the great bishops of Constantinople 
and Cesarea, who, according to other authorities, 
were hardly conscious of the existence of any beauty 
save that of holiness, or that there was any de- 
formity in the world but that of sin. The style of 
these travels is a great improvement on the ornate 
slipshod of Captain Rock. Great liveliness of 
manner is exhibited throughout, and some of the 
political hits are capital. 

The last, and, according to Moore’s own author- 
ity, one of the most successful of his works, as far 
as a great sale constitutes success, was the prose 
romance of ‘The Epicurean.”” There is much 
learning displayed in this book, and it contains 
some striking descriptions. We also meet occa- 
sionally with passages of simple and natural beauty 
and eloquence, the more striking and effective from 
the contrast they afford to the cumbrous and ambi- 
tious rhetoric through which they are sparsely 
scattered. It was commenced in verse, and gradu- 
ally reached to a considerable length in that form, 
but ultimately, like the ‘* Peri’s Daughter,” broke 
down irretrievably. No one who respects Mr. 
Moore’s poetical fame will regret this after reading 
the fragment which has been published. ‘* The 
Epicurean’”’ is a moral and religious story ; and it 
has this great merit, that it has very little of the 
merely sensuous imagery in which Mr. Moore gen- 
erally indulged. The plot is of the most common- 
place kind, and the conduct of the story so entirely 
languid and lulling, that it may be freely indulged 
in without the slightest fear of ill consequences by 
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the most nervous and impressionable lidy-reader in 
the three kingdoms. Let us glance it through. 
The hero is Alciphron, the chief of the sect of 
Epicureans established at Athens. Those philo- 
sophic votaries of Pleasure, whilst following out 
the essential principle of their founder—a dangerous 
deceit, if there was ever one, plausibly and ingen- 
iously as it has been defended, necessarily rejecting, 
as it does, self-sacrifice, without which virtue is a 
mere sound—these votaries, we repeat, whilst ad- 
hering strictly to the principle of their founder, that 
pleasure is the highest good, had neglected his sub- 
sidiary, and, strictly speaking, inconsequent teach- 
ings, that the highest pleasure must be found in the 
gratification of the purest and simplest tastes. 
Upon that—the goal to be obtained, pleasure, being 
the prime end of the philosophy—each disciple 
would of course have his own opinion. Well, 
Alciphron had drunk deep of “ pleasure,”’ had 
drained the cup of indulgence to its dregs, and was 
unsatisfied. Man delighted not him, nor woman 
neither, and he was weary of all things beneath the 
sun. A passionate longing to throw off the burthen 
of the mystery, which to his eyes hung like a pall 
over a world without a purpose, an existence with- 
out an object, possessed and consumed him. 
The ‘** perhaps’? of Hamlet incarnated, or, more 
correctly speaking, shadowed forth in that divine 
soliloquy, was with Alciphron, as with all of us 
who think, ‘‘ the question.”’ Finally, determined 
by a dream, he journeys to Egypt, with a view to 
discover, if possible, the ‘* sacred interior meaning”’ 
of the religion of its priests, and ascertain if therein 
lay the key to the riddle of the universe. Alci- 
phron, not long after his arrival in Egypt, penetrates 
by accident into the subterranean Elysium of the 
priests, beneath the Pyramids. Once there, the 
thousand-and-one magical deceptions of heathen 
priestcraft familiar to most readers are played off 
upon the distinguished Greek, whom Orcus, the 
Egyptian high priest, and an irredeemable villain 
of course, is desirous of winning to the faith of the 
Pharaohs. His high-flying verbosities, however, 
— but slight effect upon the refined and subtle 
“picurean—the dark riddle appears as insoluble as 
ever—and of all that surrounds him he believes 
only in the beauty of a young priestess of the moon, 
Alethe, with whom he falls desperately in love ; 
which sentiment, we need hardly say, is fervently 
reciprocated by Alethe. Even the eager question- 
ing of Alciphron’s restless spirit upon creation, 
destiny, life, and death, is hushed in the presence | 
of the young beauty, and the Athenian philosopher 
is made to rhapsodize thus: ‘* The future was now 
but of secondary consideration; the present, and 
that deity of the present, woman, were the objects 
that engrossed my whole soul. It was indeed for 
the sake of such beings alone that I considered im- | 
mortality desirable ; nor without them would eter- 
nal life have appeared worth a single prayer.’ 
The fair priestess of the moon is secretly attached 
to the religion of Christ, though as yet but dimly 
so; a glimpse only of its radiant and consoling 





light and truth having reached her from her mother, 
who had some time before her death been instructed 
in the new and elevating faith then dawning upon 
the dark horrors of bewildered and bewildering 
heathenism. She bears about with her the em- 
blem of the religion of sorrow, and hope, and love 
—a small gold cross, of which Alciphron once or 
twice obtains a glimpse. Finally, Alethe, during 





the progress of one of the gorgeous illusions got 
up for the especial edification of Alciphron, con- 
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trives her own and his eseape from the subterra- 
nean Elysium. They fortunately reach undiscov- 
ered a very curious and convenient carriage, used 
by the high priest in his journeys to the outer 
world. It runs in grooves, and, when they have 
comfortably seated themselves, it at once flies down 
the inclined plane immediately before it, and by 
the impetus of its descent climbs up the next accliv- 
ity; and so on, up and down, without pause or 
intermission. As there was only one of these 
surprising carriages in the establishment, success- 
ful pursuit was out of the question. They get 
clear off, ascend the Nile, and reach a Christian 
hermitage. The venerable recluse dwelling there 
knew Alethe’s mother, and receives her with great 
joy. Alciphron is also warmly welcomed. The 
venerable father discourses to him of the Christian 
faith, and supplies him with a copy of the Scrip- 
tures, which, read by the light of Alethe’s eyes, 
rapidly produce conviction in the mind of the enam- 
ored Greek. The lovers are ultimately betrothed 
to each other; and we seem to be approaching a 
pleasant matrimonial catastrophe, when the bright 
prospect is suddenly overcast—gloom, thunder, and 
eclipse succeed, and continue till the curtain falls. 
A terrible decree of the Roman Emperor against 
the Christians is fulminated, and the ferocious edict 
is as remorselessly enforced on the banks of the 
Nile as on those of the Tiber—the facile polytheism 
of Rome tolerating and enforcing all religions save 
that alone, which not only glides into the cell of 
the captive, whispering hope and consolation, but 
mounts the steps of the loftiest throne to speak of 
life, death, and judgment to come. The recluse 
and Alethe are seized, with many others—hurried 
before the Roman governor and Orcus the high 
priest—and commanded, as a proof of their renun- 
ciation of Christianity, to burn incense before idols. 
They refuse, and the old man is instantly sacri- 
ficed. Alethe is about to undergo the same fate, 
when the Roman governor, touched by her beauty 
and gentleness, adjourns her punishment till the 
morrow, spite of the opposition of Oreus, who is 
furious at the thought of the renegade priestess 
escaping her terrible doom. The Roman chief 
expresses a hope that reflection will induce Alethe 
to save her life by an act so easy of performance as 
that of casting a few grains of incense upon the idol 
altars, and she is borne away in custody ; not, how- 
ever, till after Orcus, in mockery of an ornament 
and ceremony usual with Christian maidens when 
about to suffer martyrdom, has caused a fillet of 
coral-berries to be fastened round her brows. A\I- 
ciphron, who inthe mean while had been distracted 
with grief and terror, obtains access to Alethe 
through the intervention of a Roman officer whom 
he had known at Athens, and finds her resigned, 
constant, and cheerful, but for a burning, throbbing 
pain in her temples. Alciphron, fancying the coral- 
chaplet might be too tightly bound, unties, and 
endeavors to take it off. It resists his efforts. 

** Tt would not come away !”’ exclaims Alciphron ; 
and he repeats these passionate, despairing, ago- 
nizing words, wrung from him by the overwhelming 
bitterness and horror of the moment—‘ It would 
not come away!’’ The berries, it is discovered, 
had been saturated with a deadly poison by order 
of Oreus, in order to insure the destruction of 
his victim. Alethe, after smiling placidly upon 
her betrothed husband, dies. This is the catas- 
trophe of the Epicurean—melancholy and distress- 
ing, no doubt, but so feebly, so inartistically told, 
that it merely shocks the reader ; and the tumultu- 
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ous emotions of pity, love, grief, indignation, which 
the death of the beautiful, the innocent, the young, 
brought about by violence, should excite, are 
scarcely more awakened than by a newspaper re- 
port of a fatal accident having befallen a person 
whom the reader had never seen or heard of before. 
The book has already virtually fallen out of the 
literature of the country. Fashion and the influ- 
ence of a popular name may rule for a time, but in 
the long run common-sense and a cultivated taste 
will pronounce the irreversible verdict. 

On the 30th of June, 1827, the day after the publi- 
cation of ‘* The Epicurean,’’ Moore was one of the 
gay and distinguished assemblage at a magnificent 
féte at Boyle Farm, in the environs of London, the 
cost of which had been clubbed by five or six rich 
young lords. It appears by Mr. Moore’s descrip- 
tion to have been a very brilliant affair. There 
were crowds of the élite of society present of both 
sexes ; well-dressed men and groups of fair women, 
**all looking their best;’? together with dancing, 
music, the Tyrolese minstrels, and Madame Vestris 
and Fanny Ayton, rowing up and down the river, 
singing Moore’s ‘*Oh come to Me when Daylight 
sets!’’ and so on. The author of “‘ The Epicu- 
rean”’ relates all this for the purpose of introducing 
an anecdote concerning his book, and we notice it 
for the same reason. During one of the pauses 
of the music, the Marquis of Palmella—Moore 
disguises the name of the Portuguese ambassador 
in his impenetrable mode, the Marquis of P-Im a 
—approaching the poet, remarked upon the mag- 
nificence of the féte. Moore agreed. ‘‘ The tents,”’ 
he remarked, ‘‘ had a fine effect.”’ ‘* Nay,” said 
the marquis, ‘‘I was thinking of your féte at 
Athens. I read it this morning in the newspaper.”’ 
**Confound the newspaper!’”’ Moore had a great 
aversion to having his best morceaux served up 
without the context in that manner ; but worse re- 
mained behind. A Mr. D accosted him a 
few minutes afterwards, and, meutioning the book, 
added these flattering words: ‘‘ I never read any- 
thing so touching as the death of your heroine.” 
** What !’’ exclaimed the delighted author, ‘* have 
got so far as thatalready?’’ ‘* Oh dear, no, I 

ave not seen the book—I read what I mentioned 
in the Literary Gazette.” ‘* Shameful!” says 
Mr. Moore, ‘‘ to anticipate my catastrophe in that 
manner!’’? Perhapsso; but that which we should 
like especially to know is whether Mr. B m, 
who is mentioned as being present at the enuncia- 
tion of these courtesies, was Mr. Brougham. If 
80, the flash of the keen gray eyes that followed the 
compliment on the touching death of Alethe, must, 
to an observant looker-on, have been one of the 
most entertaining incidents of the féte. 

The smart political squibs, scattered like fireflies 
through the dreary waste of journalism during the 
last active years of Moore’s life, are not obnoxious 
to criticism. Squire Corn, Famished Cotton, 
Weeping Chancellors, Salmagundian Kings, and 
knavish Bentamites, as pencilled by Moore, have 
passed from the domain of wit and verse into that 
of the historian and the antiquary, into the hands 
of the collector of forgotten trifles; and there we 
very willingly leave them, pleasant, piquant, and 
welcome, as we fully admit them in their day to 
have been. Moore has also written several pieces 
of religious verse, which, although not of very high 
merit as poetry, finely at times bring out and illus- 
trate the Christian spirit in its most engaging as- 
pect—unalloyed, unclouded by the mists of fanatic 
sectarianism, As, for instance, in this verse :— 
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The turf shall be my fragrant shrine, 
My temple, Lord ! that arch of thine, 
My censer’s breath the mountain airs, 
And silent thoughts my only prayers. 


The spirit that inspired these lines is infinitely 
more spiritual and Christian than that which 
breathes upon and gives galvanic momentary life 
to dry bones of mouldering controversial bigotry. 
Such a hymn is worth the “ Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman’”’ a thousand times over, and Sullivan’s 
replies to them into the bargain. 

Our brief passage through the trim gardens, gay 
with flowers, sparkling with light, and vocal with 
melody, of Moore’s poetry, verse and prose, here 
concludes, and we have now, it may be presumed, 
the means of forming a sound judgment upon his 
pretensions as poet, romancist, and politician. 
First, then, as to his rank as poet. Whilst freely ex- 
pressing our opinion as to his deficiency in highly- 
imaginative, sustained, poetical, genius, and his 
entire want of dramatic power, we have at the 
same time done justice to the point and quickness 
of his wit, the varied brilliancy of his sparkling 
fancies, and the fine harmony and cadenced flow of 
his verse. That he was not an inspired creative 
poet like Shakspeare, Milton, Burns, and a few 
others, is true ; but beneath those heaven-reaching 
heights there are many still lofty eminences upon 
which gifted spirits sit enthroned, their brows en- 
circled with coronets bright with gems of purest 
ray serene, though pale, indeed, and dim in pres- 
ence of the radiant crowns of the kings of poetry 
and song, between whom also there are degrees of 
glory; for immeasurably above all, far beyond 
even the constellated splendor 


Of the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle, 


soars Shakspeare, palm-wreathed and diademed 
with stars. One of these lesser heights and circlets 
must unquestionably be awarded to Thomas Moore. 
His wing, it must be admitted, is feeble, requiring 
artificial stimulants and he]p to lift him above the 
ground a sufficient time for warbling a brief melody. 
He did not sing as a flower exhales—from the law 
and necessity of its nature; still there is at times a 
grace, and tenderness, and music, about his care- 
fully-polished snatches of song, which the world is 
not sufficiently rich in to willingly let die. The 
truly-inspired poet, we need hardly add, requires 
no artificial preparations of congenial ‘* atmos- 
pheres” to perfect and pour forth the divine 
thoughts and harmonies which crowd his brain, 
inflame his blood, and stir his heart. He sings 
because it is a vital condition of his life that he 
should do so. The thoughts of Burns kindled into 
glorious song as he followed his plough along 
the level field or mountain-side. The ‘* Mary in 
Heaven” welled up from his throbbing heart as the 
sudden inrush of the tumultuous memories brought 
back the image of the loved and lost, and came 
forth with stifling sobs and blinding tears of pas- 
sionate regret and tenderness, and as the Poet of 
all Time lay dreaming in his youth by the silver 
Avon, the immortal creations with which he has 
peopled the world, thronged dimly in his brain, 
with a confused murmur of the sorrows, the re- 
morse, the griefs, the agonies, the mirth, the wit, 
the joys, the tears, the love, afterwards incarnated 
and winged forth from amid the din and drudgery 
of a play-house. Who can read the account of 
Moore’s painful three years’ incubation at Mayfield 
Cottage—which we have given nearly in his own 
words—and for another moment believe in his 
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poetic inspiration? Fancy a really inspired man, 

d of the necessary faculty of verse, coming 
forth, after brooding for that long period over his 
work, and presenting to the world a pretty, per- 
fumed, spangled, lay-figure like ‘* Lalla Rookh,” 
as a true, living creation, radiant with the light 
and vital with the breath of poetry ! 

With respect to the somewhat objectionable 
character of Moore’s earlier productions, much 
excuse is to be found in the heartless, soulless, 
meretricious, withered state of society—not in 
which he was born, that was sound and healthy, 
if somewhat perverse, but in which he chiefly 
passed his youth and prime of manhood. The de- 
based and debasing tone of ‘* good’’ Irish society, 
at a time when such men as Toler and others of 
the same stamp could rise by dint of unblushing 
subserviency and hair-trigger pistols to the highest 
and most dignified offices in the state, and when 
corruption in its unveiled loathsomeness was the 
admitted principle of government, can only be truly 
estimated by those who, for their sins doubtless, 
have been compelled to rake in the private histories 
of that altogether disreputable period. This fetid 
atmosphere necessarily affected the imitative and 
impressionable genius of Moore, and his Juvenile 
Songs may be said to have been but a reflex—a 
refined one too—of the reckless, debauched, baccha- 
nalian, sensuous tone of sentiment and manners 
then so fatally prevalent. The air of the regent’s 
court was scarcely healthier or more purifying ; 
and exposed to such influences—poor, and am- 
bitious of applause, intoxicated by the smiles of 
exclusive fashionable circles, in which he was not 
indeed born, but which gradually became a neces- 
sity of his existence, and whose continued favor 
could only be purchased by ministering to their 
tastes—Moore, under such circumstances, should 
be forgiven much. As public sentiment acquired 
a healthier tone, so did his writings; and his last 
considerable effort, ‘‘ The Epicurean,’’ is as dis- 
tinguished for the reticence of its language and the 
purity of its sentiment as for the absence of the 
fanciful genius which threw a glittering veil over 
the productions of his earlier life. This excusatory 
suggestion has been forestalled by Moore himself, 
and is well expressed in the following verse of one 
of his songs :— 


Oh blame not the Bard if he fly to the bowers, 
Where Pleasure lies carelessly smiling at Fame ; 
He was born for much more, and in happier hours 
His soul might have burned with a holier flame! 


We very heartily believe it; and in estimating 
frailties of this nature, so powerfully influenced by 
the strong god Circumstance, we should do well, 
whilst reading Moore’s somewhat boastful excuse, 
to bear also in mind the words of a far greater 
man :— 


What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what ’s resisted. 


Turning from Moore the poet to Moore the poli- 
tician, there is not much to remark upon ; neither, 
certainly, is there place for two opinions. Moore 
wrote politics at times—pointed, bitter, rankling 

olitics—but he was really at heart no politician. 

here was no earnestness in what he did in this 
way, and it was early and abundantly evident, from 
his alternate eulogies and vituperation of demo- 
cratic institutions, that he had no firmly-based 
convictions. His love for Ireland was a sentiment 
only ; it never rose to the dignity of a passion. 
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Not one of his patriotic songs breathes the fiery 
energy, the martyr zeal, the heroic hate and love, 
which pulsate in the veins of men who ardently 
sympathize with a people really oppressed, or 
presumed to be so. But let us hasten to say, if 
there was little of the hero or martyr, there was 
nothing of thé renegade or traitor about Thomas 
Moore. The pension of three hundred a year 
obtained for him of the crown by his influential 
friends was not the reward of baseness or of politi- 
cal tergiversation. It was the prize and reward of his 
eminence as a writer, and his varied social accom- 
plishments. If he did not feel strongly, he at all 
events felt honestly; and although he had no 
mission to evoke the lightning of the national 
spirit, and hurl its consuming fire atthe men, who, 
had they possessed the power, would have riveted 
the bondage of his people, he could and did soothe 
their angry paroxysins with lulling words of praise 
and hope, and, transforming their terribly real, 
physical, and moral griefs and ills into picturesque 
and’ sentimental sorrows, awakened a languid ad- 
miration, and a passing sympathy for a nation 
which ‘could boast such beautiful music, and whose 
woes were so agreeably, so charmingly sung. Lib- 
eral opinions Moore supported by tongue and pen, 
but then they were fashionable within a sufficiently- 
extensive circle of notabilities, and had nothing of 
the coarseness and downrightness of vulgar Radi- 
calism about them. The political idiosyncrasy of 
Moore is developed in the same essential aspect in 
his memoir of Lord Edward Fitzgerald as in his 
national songs. There is nothing impassioned, 
nothing which hurries the pulse or kindles the eye 
—but a graceful regret, a carefully guarded appre- 
ciation of the acts and motives of that unfortunate 
and misguided nobleman run throughout. Moore 
was what men call a fair-weather politician—whick 
means, not that storms do not frequently surroune 
them, but, that by a prudent forethought, a happy 
avoidance of prematurely committing themselves, 
they contrive to make fair weather for themselves 
however dark and tempestuous may be the time to 
other and less sagacious men, and who, when their 
sun does at last shine, come out with extreme 
effulgence and brilliancy. Moore, therefore, as a 
politician, was quite unexceptionable, though not 
eminent. He was at once a pensioned and unpur- 
chased, and, we verily believe, unpurchasable par- 
tisan ; an honest, sincere, and a very mild patriot ; 
a faithful, and at the same time prudent and cir- 
cumspect lover of his country, its people, and its 
faith. ‘There are very high-sounding names in the 
list of political celebrities, of whom it would-be 
well if such real though not highly-flattering praise 
could be truly spoken. 

Moore’s prose works require but little notice at 
our hands beyond that incidentally bestowed upon 
them in our passage through his works. None of 
them that we are acquainted with add at all to the 
reputation for genius acquired by his poetry. The 
flow and rhyme of verse are indispensable to carry 
the reader through stories without probability or 
interest, and to render men and women, not only 
without originality—that frequently happens—but 
destitute of individualism, decently tolerable. We 
are ignorant of the contributions to the ‘* Edinburgh 
Review ;’’ but they could scarcely have much en- 
hanced the power and attractiveness of a periodical 
which in his time numbered amongst its contribu- 
tors such names as Jeffrey, Brougham, Sidney 
Smith, Hallam, Macaulay, and others of that mint 
and standard. Moore is assigned by his friends a 
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high rank amongst the defenders or apologists of | 
the Church of Rome ; and we believe his ‘* Trav- 


els,”’ like Cobbett’s ‘* Reformation,” have been | 


translated by papal authority and command into 
most of the languages of Europe. Of his merits in 
this department of literature, which is quite out of 
our way, we do not presume to offer an opinion. 
His book unquestionably displays a vast deal of 
research and learning ; but whether it is so entirely 
perverse as its adversaries contend, or so preémi- 
nently irrefragable and convincing as its admirers 
assert, we really cannot say. 

It is, after all, in the home-life of individuals 
that their true character must be read and studied. 
The poet and the politician—the latter more espec- 
ially—dwell, as regards their vocations, apart from 
the household tests which really measure the 
worth, the truth, the kindliness, of individual men 
and women. Moore, we are pleased to be able to 
repeat, as a son, a husband, a father a friend and 
neighbor, bore, and deservedly, the highest charac- 
ter. His domestic affections were ardent, tender, 
and sincere, and the brilliant accomplishments 
which caused his society to be courted by the great 
ones of the world shed their genial charm over the 
quiet fireside at which sat his wife, and in whose 
light and warmth the children whose loss has 
bowed him to the grave grew up only to bloom and 
perish. There have been much greater poets, 
more self-sacrificing, though perhaps no more sin- 
cere lovers of their country ; but in the intimate 
relations of domestic life, and the discharge of its 
common, every-day, but sacred obligations, there 
are few men who have borne a more unspotted and 
deservedly-high reputation than Thomas Moore. 

One word as to the music—the airs of the melo- 
dies. ‘They were for the most part, it is well 
known, arranged, and the accompaniments gener- 
ally written, by SirJohn Stevenson. The changes 
in the melody which not unfrequently occur, whether 
hurtfully or otherwise individual taste must deter- 
mine, were, Moore himself emphatically assures 
us, invariably his own. 





INDIANS AND LIGHT-HOUSES. 


An incident occurred at the Key Biscayne light- 
house during the Florida war, which is perhaps 
worth recording. The light-house was kept by a 
man named Thompson. His only companion was an 
old negro man ; they both lived in a small hut near 
the light-house. One evening, about dark, they dis- 
covered a party of some fifteen or twenty Indians | 
creeping upon them, upon which they immediately 
retreated into the light-house, carrying with them a 
keg of gunpowder, with the guns and ammunition. 
From the windows of the light-house Thompson fired 
upon them several times, but the moment he would 
show himself at the window, the glasses would be 
instantly riddied by rifle balls, and he had no alter- 
native but to lie close. The Indians, meanwhile, 
getting out of patience, at not being able to force the 
door which Thompson had secured, collected piles of 
wood, which, being placed against the door and set 
fire to, in process of time not only burnt through the 
door, but also set fire to the stair-case conducting to 
the lantern, into which Thompson and the negro were 
compelled to retreat. From this, too, they were 
finally driven by the encroaching flames, and were 
forced outside on the parapet wall, which was not 
more than three feet wide. 

The flames now began to ascend as from a chimney, 
some fifteen or twenty feet above the light-house. 
These men had to lie in this situation, some seventy 
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| feet above the ground, with a blazing furnace roasting 

‘them on one side, and the Indians on the other 
embracing every occasion, as soon as any part of the 
body was exposed, to pop at them. ‘The negro, 
incautiously exposing himself, was killed, while 
Thompson received several balls in his feet, which he 
had projected, beyond the wall. 

Nearly roasted to death, and in a fit of desperation, 
Thompson seized the keg of gunpowder, which he had 
| still preserved, to keep from the hands of the enemy, 
threw it into the blazing light-house, hoping to end 
his own sufferings and destroy the savages. Ina few 
moments it exploded, but the walls were too strong to 
be shaken, and the explosion took place out of the 
light-house, as though it had been fired from their 
guns. 

The effect of the concussion was to throw down the 
blazing materials level with the ground, so as to pro- 
duce subsidence of the flames, and then Thompson 
was permitted to remain exempt from their influence. 
Before day the Indians were off, and Thompson, being 
left alone, was compelled to throw off the body of the 
negro while strength was left him, and before it 
putrefied. 

The gunpowder was heard on board a revenue cut- 
ter at some distance, which immediately proceeded to 
the spot to ascertain what had occurred, when they 
found the light-house burnt and the keeper above on 
top of it. Various expedients were resorted to, to 
get him down; and finally a kite was made and 
raised with strong twine, and so manceuvred as to 
bring the line within his reach, to which a rope of 
good size was next attached and hauled up by Thomp- 
son. 

Finally, a block being fastened to the light-house, 
and having a rope to it, enabled the crew to haul 
up a couple of men, by whose aid Thompson was 
safely landed on terra firma. 

The Indians had attempted to reach him by means 
of the lightning rod, to which they had attached 
thongs of buckskin, but could not succeed in getting 
more than half way up.— Charleston News. 





CCEUR-DE-LION’S STATUE. 


SOLOSSAL EQUESTRIAN BRONZE FIGURE BY THE SCULPTOR 
MAROCHETTI; NOW PLACED OUTSIDE THE GREAT EXHIBITION 
IN HYDE PARK. 


A 


Ricuarp THE LIoN-HEARTED! crowned serene 

With the true royalty of perfect man ; 

Seated above the blessing or the ban 

Of half-articulate crowds that gaping lean 

}To trace what the out-of-date word ‘king’? may 
mean. 

|! See there! What needs that iron casque’s star-rim, 
Defined against the sky, to signal him 

A monarch—of those monarchs which have been 

And are not! Read his missioned destinies 

In the full brow majestic, kingly eyes ; 

The strong, still hands, each grasping rein or sword ; 

The mouth in very sternness beautiful ; 

Behold a man who his own soul can rule ! 

Lord o’er himself—therefore his brethren’s lord. 





‘*O Richard ! O mon roi!’’ So minstrels sighed ; 
The many-centuried voice dies faint away 

In silence of the ages dim and gray. 

We know not but those green-wreathed legends hide 
A coarse, foul truth, that soon had crumbling died 
Beneath our modern times’ serener air. 

What matter! Giant statue, rest thou there ! 
Shadowing our Richard of chivalric pride : 

Or if not the true Richard, still the type 

Of the old regal glory, fallen, o’er ripe, 

To rot amid the world’s new blossoming. 

Stand ! imaging those lost heroic days, 

Until our children’s children come and gaze, 
Whispering with reverent awe: ‘ This was a king !’’ 














ESSAYS AND 


From the Examiner. 


Essays and Marginalia. By Hartiey Coxeripee. 
Edited by his Brother. Two vols. Moxon. 


We are grateful to Mr. Derwent Coleridge for 
this second instalment of tribute to his brother’s 
memory. He has very well characterized the con- 
tents of the volumes before us in saying that they 
are evidently the genuine and unforced products of 
the author’s mind, who has put forth in each case 
exactly what he had to say—neither more nor less. 
In this respect they remind us of the prose writings 
of Charles Lamb. They have also much of the 
same tender playfulness, of the same taste in 
poetry, of the same clear and delicate fancy, of the 
same turns of humorous melancholy, of the same 
thoughtful but never querulous sadness. Lamb 
had seen more of life as well as of books. Though 
his classical learning could not compete with 
Hartley’s, he had a more learned spirit of human 
dealings. He was altogether a more just observer, 
and (using the word in its old sense) had a more 

rofound wit. But there are passages in the 

ssays before us which we could only equal from 
the pages of Elia, and we derive from them the 
same feeling of personal affection for the writer. 

How well said is this—from a note of Hartley’s 
on some couplets of Dryden :— 


Scarcely she knew that she was great or fair, 

Or wise beyond what other women are ; 

Or, which is better, knew, but never durst compare, 
For to be conscious of what all admire 

And not be vain, advances virtue higher. 


Most excellent ; the true character of Christian 
humility, which never can consist in error or igno- 
rance. To know whatever of good the Allgiver has 
bestowed upon us, is fit ; but the knowledge should 
never lead us to invidious comparisons with others, 


the inventory of whose inward wealth we- cannot! jaye joked away all feeling 
‘ g. 


read. Whatever we have—be it in mind, body, 
estate, or soul—is given us; our virtues are no 
more our own making than our faces or abilities, 
They are but talents, arguments of thankfulness and 
of duty, not of pride :—snares and stumbling-blocks, 
when they make us look down upon our neighbors ; 
but it is gross falsehood to deny even to ourselves that 
we possess them ; anda great absurdity to attempt to 
persuade children that they are uglier, or stupider 
than they really are. The deception is sure to be 
found out, and the discovery produces much more 
vanity than it was intended to prevent. Vanity can 
only be subdued (for it always exists) by fixing the 
attention on high and serious objects—by inducing 
efforts in which all must find their weakness and im- 
perfection. He who aims at little things will be vain, 
if he succeed ; splenetic and envious if he be out- 
done. 


And this—does it not relish of Elia?— 


Asmack of the antique is an excellent ingredient in 
gentility. A gentleman, to be the beau ideal of his 
order, should live in an old house, (if haunted, so 
much the better,) well stocked with old books and old 
wine, and well hung with family portraits, and choice 
pieces of the old masters. He should keep all his 
father’s old servants, (provided they did not turn 
modern philosophers,) and an old nurse, replete with 
legendary lore. His old horses, when past labor, 
should roam at large in his park ; and his superan- 
nuated dogs should be allowed to doze out their old 
age in the sun or on the hearth-rug. If an old man, 
his dress should be forty fashions out of date at least. 
At any rate, his face should have something of the 
cavalier cut—a likeness to the family Vandykes ; and 
his manners, without being absolutely ‘antiquated, 
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should show somewhat of an inherited courtesy. In 
all, he should display a consciousness that he is to 
represent something historical, something that is not 
of to-day or yesterday—a power derived from times 
of yore. How venerable is the escutcheon of an 
ancient family ! How richly it glows in the window 
of their parish church ! the stained light which gleams 
through it is reflected from distant centuries. How 
awful are its griffins and wiverns! How mysterious 
the terms of heraldry, gules, azure, or—dexter and 
sinister! Apply the same to the newly purchased 
coat of a new gentleman, and they are rank jargon, 
and the coat itself an unmeaning daub. 

Yet antiquity is not always genteel. The Jewish 
nation is the greatest antiquity upon earth. It is 
a remnant of a dispensation that has passed away. 
The law and the prophets are their family history. 
Their rites and customs, their food, their daily life, 
are derived from times long anterior to all records but 
their own. But alas! it is not good for nations to be 
antiquities. They cannot but fall to ruin ; and 
a human ruin is not a ruined temple. 


Nothing could be better said than the remark 
appended to Carew’s fantastical lines about the 
illness of Charles the First :— 


MARGINALIA. 


One should not think by these lines that Carew 
cared much about the king’s illness, but this is an 
unfair and unphilosophic inference. Men who have 
acquired a certain trick of thought and expression, 
will continue it under all varieties of feeling. Fancy 
will ‘‘talk as she is most used to do.”? A dancing- 
master would probably turn out his toes were he hasten- 
ing to his father’s death-bed, yet he might be a good son 
for all that. Lear’s fool can only give fvol’s comfort, 
yet he loved his master truly. Mercutio observes, 
** that his wound is not so wide as a church door, nor 
so deep as a well,’’ yet he feels that it is enough. 
Sir Thomas More died with a jest, and he was a 
martyr at least to his own sincerity. Men may joke 
and quibble till they cannot do otherwise, and yet not 


Here is a suggestion for the stage :— 


As Ariel’s presence throughout the play is manifest 
to none but Prospero, it were an improvement in the 
acting if this dainty spirit were personated by a voice 
alone. No human form, however sylph-like, but 
must belie the words of the invisible and tricksy 
Ariel. The voice, shifting from place to place, now 
above, now below, now in motion, now pausing, and 
anon multiplied from all quarters, would have a truly 
magical effect in scenic representation. 


And here are some nicely-put distinctions 
between reputation, popularity, and fame :— 


Shakspeare in his own day was doubtless popular ; 
but the popularity of a dramatist, who claimed no 
rank in the learned literature of his age, and did not 
even publish his plays, must have been confined to 
the suspected race of play-goers. His Venus and 
Adonis obtained a dubious notoriety, not likely to 
recommend him to the austere and solid scholars who 
composed folios and quartos. No wonder that Bacon 
quotes him not. The chancellor was, perhaps, sel- 
dom at a play, and could not safely quote from the 
mouth of an actor. No collection of Shakspeare’s 
plays was published till long after the principal works 
of Bacon were completed, nor, if we except the 
Essays, do they furnish many occasions for poetical 
quotation at all. Burton once mentions Shakspeare. 
Hakewell, a solemn reasoner on the course of Provi- 
dence, could not decorously allude to the wood-notes 
of ‘an illiterate stage-player. Shakspeare was popu- 
lar, and his fame was securely planted, but he was 
not a writer of reputation—for reputation is some- 
what different from popularity and fame. Popularity 
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is the gift of the a ge Fame id conferred by oe | off, and the kernel falls into powder, with a readi- 
permanent universal reason. putation is the} ness not known in humid England. Her mill- 
opinion of the judging, not always the judicious few. | stones, too, unite beyond all (save those of Belgium) 
b~ » —— has had the emg gp | the adamantine hardness with toughness which the 
Shak ae aa tie a ls i ta ' a on | Miller requires. Once properly chiselled to a 
a ‘son anc’ | rough cutting face, they are longer than any others 
Pope, Locke and Paley, of English authors, have | 5, bei cots bey th The French. 
enjoyed the strongest reputation, but they are neither | apd her eth hi x! eer ° oe = 
so popular, nor in the truest sense so famous, as John | onthe ai — a Anay ey a oc | none 

Bunyan. Of living writers, 1 should say Scott was | . ERIS GO CIS ABE COO As mes 
the te popular. y See we ‘the best rth ey Words- | can siftit through a finer sieve. In respect of stones, 
worth the most famous. Popularity is, however, a| We need not be at much disadvantage ; for we can 
much better earnest of fame than reputation—for | get Ais stones, or the superior stones of Belgium, 
popularity and fame alike are effects of a work— | by sea-carriage for little greater prices than he 
~~ nppebly Maonae § "coe 4 . nyo — can get them by Sa = respect 
tute, equity. ) be mis- | of corn, too, we can approach a par; for we can 
chievous, but it cannot be inert. There is little _buy his corn and improve our own by the mixture. 
— of a work oe ee ae | Still, it costs less to import corn as flour than as 
be - a pee at its — i tie on ollins might |corn; and so the French miller saves the freight 
Sblished in his lifetime.” ub AIS poems were Scarce | of the refuse which the English miller imports 
P ; with the raw unmanufactured article. But the 
The three last as well as the first of our extracts | French miller’s advantage of climate, in drying the 
are from the Marginalia—notes, from the margins | meal, is one that hitherto seemed so peculiar to his 
of books, that is, suggested by his reading, and | country that he must always retain it, and be the 
written for himself. These occupy the second | better for it in the competition with our millers. 
volume. The contents of the first are chiefly | By favor of that dryness of climate, the meal more 
essays, of which the greater part originally. a | rendil escapes from the stones, so that the stones 

ad in Blachoood's Mogerine—a forms of pobls-| yiehd meal ot 2. taoter sate and of s better quali 

peared in Blackwood’s Magazine—a form of publi- | yield meal at a faster rate and of a better quality ; 
cation which seems to have put some restraints on | and then the meal can be ‘‘ dressed” or sifted by 
ao —_ — — —— eg — = the gentle be of — —- a — = 
what he addressed to Blackwood’s public, than for | gauze—producing a much whiter and finer quality 
his self-communings with his edition of Anderson’s of flour ; while, in this moist climate, the clammy 
poets, and other favorite books. He is a capital | meal cannot be turned out of the stones so fast or 
critic of poetry, with occasienal slips which we | so finely powdered, and it is totally impossible to 
cannot — hes (as_ his ———— « the rete = by ope and —* brushing 

poetry in the glorious masque invented by Pros-| it through a gauze of strong metal wire. _ 
pero,) but with insight often not inferior to his| Our problem has been, therefore, to imitate the 
father’s, and none of his attendant mystifications. | drying action of the French climate. An English 
The volumes are not very correctly ‘printed. /engineer, Mr. Bovill, of the firm of Swayne and 
Even so common a name as Shakspeare’s friend Bovill, in Abchurch Lane, has accomplished this 
and editor, Condell, is printed Conder. | task ; and we think his invention of such national 
importance that we give our readers a full expla- 

From the Spectator, | Hation of it. : e 

a “‘PRIEND INDEED” TO THE FARMER AND| +!most every one knows, that in a corn-mill the 
corn is ground by two circular stones of some four 
MILLER. feet diameter: the lower stone is fixed, and the 
We grind corn now-a-days very much in the | upper stone revolves horizontally close above it, at 
~~ way that or any it ~ ~ a | : high velocity, - ae yo axis. big nae * 
n the patriarchal ages they did not know how to| both stones is chiselled across into sharp-edge 
separate the husk of wheat from its mealy kernel, | grooves. The corn finds its entrance between the 
and forty centuries of trial have not taught us mod- | stones through a hole in the centre of the upper 
erns the secret. In those early days, they had hit| stone called the eye. As the upper stone flies 
on the plan of placing wheat in the hollow of one round, the grain is abraded and crushed, and the 
stone, and grinding husk and kernel together into resulting meal is carried outwards by the centrifa- 
meal by the attrition of another stone turning rap-| gal force. The path taken by each grain of corn 
idly in the hollow of the first ; and we have done | is experimentally discovered by passing through 
nothing to improve the process beyond giving the | the stones a small lump of French chalk. The 
stones a better shape, and attaching a more elabor- | chalk describes a volute on the lower stone, of 
ate and effective apparatus for giving them motion. | more than one complete revolution, before it falls 
In later historical times the Lombards were famed | over the outer edge ; and, while it makes this jour- 
for engineering and»mechanical skill; after. them ney, the upper stone has travelled nearly a mile 
Holland became notable for her corn-mills moved | and a quarter over its head. The grain is crushed 
by the wind ; and at this day France is preéminent | by the first few revolutions of the stone, and a — 
for the goodness and cheapness of her corn manu- | portion of the flour is produced, which has to trave 
facture. The superiority of the French, however, | the path described from the centre to the periphery. 
has been due less to themselves than to their coun-| If the stones were unclogged with flour already 
try. We will show how this has been so hitherto, | made, they would grind much faster and better. 
and why it may cease to be so in future. But the lagging meal impedes the action of the 
Two of the primary requisites for making good | stones, and mufiles and deadens the cutting edges. 
ind it. is seriously injured by the repeated 
} wobiny oe beth oe te Sirnate i ew By “which it odie ier it has been pole 
genial, even where her soil is ungenerous ; if her | verized sufficiently. The immense friction which 
corn is not of the bulk or heart that it might be, | it undergoes at the last stages of its journey—when 
still it is ripened so perfectly that the husk scales! the surface ofthe upper stone is chafing over it at 
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from fifteen to eighteen miles an hour—generates so 
much heat that it rises twenty-five degrees above 
the temperature of the original grain. As the 
millers say, the meal is *‘ killed’’; the ‘ heart is 
taken out of it’? ; and it must be stored in sacks for 
a fortnight, or three weeks, or a month, before it 
can be | sone into flour and bran. In hot, moist 
weather, fermentation is inevitable, and a deterio- 
rated flour is the result. 

Mr. Bovill remedies these evils by creating a 
powerful current of air through the mill stones: a 
fan blowing-machine drives the air into the eye of 
the upper stone, which is so arranged that the pow- 
erful current passes from the centre outwards be- 
tween the grinding surfaces, carrying with it every 
particle of flour as fast as it is produced from. the 
grain, before it has time to be subjected to the inju- 
rious friction and heat of the stones. The idea of 
driving a stream of air through the stones had been 
tried already, but had always failed till Mr. Bovill 
contrived his patent apparatus, which at once drives 
the air into the eye of the upper stone and sucks it 
away from the outer edges of both stones. The 
conjoined effect of the blast and the draught is most 
striking. As the meal flies out, its place is occu- 
pied instantaneously with unground corn, and the 
grinding accelerated. The stones are worked in 
closer contact ; and, being free from the soft medium 
of flour, the bran is more perfectly cleaned, the un- 
ground corn is more rapidly and keenly cut by the 
clean grooves, the meal is generated more rapidly, 
and it flows into the bin at a temperature averaging 
only about ten degrees above that of the original corn. 
Instead of needing to be stored a fortnight or a 
month, it is dressed instantaneously. An endless 
strap, mounted with metal buckets—like a Persian 
water-wheel—carries up into the silken dressing- 
machine the meal as it falls perpendicularly from the 
stones ; and that lighter portion which is known 
by the millers as ‘‘ stive,’’ and is Jost in ordinary 
mills, is wafted away by the draught, and carried 
into a chamber whose walls are made of a porous 
fabric which arrests every particle of flour as the 
air strains through it. 

From the operation of the blast of air just de- 
scribed, wheat, however damp and badly harvested, 
can be ground with as great facility as that in good 
condition ; the effect being, that the current of air 
passing between every minute particle of meal in 
the operation of grinding, carries off all the surplus 
moisture. To farmers and millers in damp seasons 
this will be acknowledged as of no trifling impor- 
tance ; and the millers of Ireland, who have al- 
ways to kiln-dry their home-grown corn at great ex- 
pense and loss, have here a means of relief, now 
that Lord Naas has not succeeded in obtaining ‘* pro- 
tection’’ for them. 

At Deptford there is a government mill, where 
four groups of stones, six pairs of stones in each 
group, are turned by steam power, about four horse- 
power to each pair of stones. The machinery is 
the best sort of machinery of the description now in 
general use. Messrs. Swayne and Bovill had 
liberty from the Lords of the Admiralty to fit up 
one of these groups of six pairs of stones with their 
apparatus: the following are the comparative re- 
sults of a trial lately made between the group thus 
fitted up and one of the other groups working “as 
usual. The task was the grinding of twenty-five 
quarters of mixed red and white wheat; the wheat 
ground on the patent plan costing 4s. per quarter 
less than the other. 

The time consumed was, in the old mode, 9 
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hours 50 minutes; in the new mode 6 hours 30 
minutes—as nearly as possible one third less 
time, and with only three pairs of stones. The 
produce was, by the old system, 11,818 pounds 
of meal; by the new mode, 11,893 pounds of 
meal—75 pounds more produce. The meal, when 
dressed, gave, by the old mode, 9889 pounds of 
flour of the first quality—by the new mode, six 
pounds less; by the old mode, no flour of the second 
quality—by the new mode, 243 pounds: by the old 
mode,e424 pounds of flour of the ‘ middlings” 
quality—by the new mode, 706 pounds; by the 
old mode, 1505 pounds of refuse, in the shape of 
pollard and bran—by the new mode, only 1058 
pounds of such refuse. The worth of the produce 
was by the old mode £58 8s. 7d.—by the new 
mode, £59 18s. 4d. It resulted, therefore, in this 
trial, that the new machinery ground and dressed 
at the same time above 50 per cent. more of corn 
with three pairs of stones, and gives the produce 
24 per cent. more valuable. In this trial about 
one sixth more coal was consumed by the engine 
in driving the new machivery than in driving the 
old, in consequence of only three pairs of stones 
being worked on the new plan: the cost of this 
extra quantity of coal, in the port of London, would 
be from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d.; so the necessary correction 
will be fully made if we reduce the increased value 
of the produce from the above estimate of 2°5 per 
cent. to 2°25 per cent., leaving untouched the gain 
from difference in cost of wheat. On the other 
hand, we believe this experiment gave a result of 
increased produce below the practical average of 
the new mode. 

For a more extensive practical experiment, upon 
500 quarters with six pairs of stones, employed on 
both the old and new systems, has been completed 
this week, in manufacturing biscuit-meal for the 
Navy : the results of which are as follow : 


500 qrs. wheat weighed (60 lbs. per bushel) 240,000 lbs, 


6 pairs of stones with Bo- 
vill’s patent. 

500 qrs. ground and dress- 
ed in 9 days. 

Coals consumed, 20 tons 
2 cwt. 

Men employed, 2 men and 
1 boy. 
Produce— 

omen, 742 sacks 

or tb 207,816 
Offal, pollard, and 


6 pairs of stones with gov- 
ernment millers on old 
system. 

500 qrs. ground and dress- 
ed in 17 days. 

Coal consumed, 25 tons 
16 cwt. 

Men employed, 8 men. 
Produce— 

Biscuit-meal, 721 
233 tb 


sacks 


or % 233,113 
Offal, pollard, and 








bran - - - - 25,872) bran - - - - 29,344 

Loss in grinding Loss in grinding 

and dressing - 6,312} and dressing - 8,543 
240,000 240,000 





Here is a less loss*by 2231 pounds ef flour in 
the process of manufacture, and 21 sacks more 
flour produced, with nearly six tons less coals con- 
sumed ; and two men and a boy performed all this in 
nine days, which required eight men seventeen 
days to do on the old system—a saving of at least 
four fifths of the costs of labor. But as no portion 
of the dust or ‘‘ stive’’ is lost under the patent sys- 
tem, the apparent waste of 6312 pounds is entirely 
the result of evaporation produced by the drying 
effect of cold air upon the meal in the process of 
manufacture. The highly intelligent and respon- 
sible manager of the government mill rates the 
grinding power by the new mode at 100 per cent. 
instead of 50 per cent., beyond that of the old mode. 
Each of the stones on the new plan, it will be seen, 
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‘ grinds above 8 bushels per hour instead of 4 bush- 
els, the rate of grinding upon the system hitherto 
adopted. 

We think that these figures show that the mi- 
nute explanations we have given of this invention 
are not disproportioned to its importance. Mr. 
Dives, the extensive miller at Battersea, has for 
some time past been working entirely on Mr. 
Bovill’s principle with ie success, and his flour 
is preferred by the best London bakers to the finest 
French marks. Messrs. White, Ponsford and Co., 
who have spent about £80,000 in erecting the larg- 
est mill in this country on the river-side some two 
hundred yards below Blackfriars Bridge, will com- 
mence operations shortly ; the whole of the ma- 
chinery being constructed by Mr. Bovill on his 
patent system. The scale of its operations and 
the worth of Mr. Bovill’s invention may be sur- 
mised from our statement that the firm will grind 
from 7000 to 8000 sacks of flour per week entirely 
upon his patent. 

In addition to these large firms, we believe there 
are numerous intelligent millers in various parts 
of the country who are availing themselves of the 
invention. 





From the Spectator. 
MARKS’ JEWISH SERMONS.* 


Tuese sermons are not only peculiar as emanat- 
ing from a Jewish minister, addressing a Jewish 
congregation, but as indicating that the religious 
Movement is not confined to the Christian world. 
The West London Synagogue may be considered 
as a ‘* Reformed”’ or an ‘‘ Independent’? church. 
According to Israelite views, the Sanhedrin alone 
has power to regulate forms of worship; but that 
body has ceased to exist for fifteen hundred years, 
or more than ten times as long as our Convocation 
has been suspended. Traditional modes of worship 
exist, which it may be concluded are no longer 
adapted to the times, the country, or the state of 
opinion. This is freely admitted by religious 
Jews; but any proposed alterations are met by the 
difficulty or impracticability. About nine years ago, 
some zealous reformers cut through the knot by 
founding the West London Synagogue, with forms 
(we believe the change goes no further) adapted to 
the spirit of the age; for, says Mr. Marks in his 
introductory sermon, ‘* since the extinction of the 
right of ordination has rendered impossible the con- 
vocation of a Sanhedrin, whose authority shall ex- 
tend over all Jewish congregations, does it not fol- 
low as a necessity that every Hebrew congregation 
must be authorized to take such measures as shal] 
bring the divine service into consonance with the 
will of the Almighty as explained to us in the Law 
and the Prophets?”’ 

The discourses have a yet greater interest in 
their subjects. The sermons treat of the most dis- 
tinctive features in Jewish doctrine and opinion, 
and present glimpses of the feelings and social 
practices of the Jews both abroad and at home. 
Although repudiated with a sort of horror by the 
Jews of Western Europe, polygamy, it appears, 
is, as we suspected, not abrogated ; that is, Orien- 
tal Jews who follow the patriarchal practice are not 


* Sermons preached on various Occasions, at the 
West London Synagogue of British Jews. By the 
Reverend D. W. Marks, Minister of the Congregation. 
Published at the request of the Council of Founders. 
Published by Groombridge and Sons. 
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considered schismatics. The loyalty and satisfac- 
tion of the British Jew is mingled with the relig- 
ious pride of the chosen people, and a national 
pedigree the purest and most ancient in the world 
is matter for covert glorification. There is a ser- 
mon on the Immortality of the Soul; in which Mr. 
Marks, contrary to a received opinion, endeavors 
to prove, by argument and quotation of texts, that 
the doctrine of a future existence was known to 
Moses, and was always a national tenet among the 
Jews. The discourse on the Final Ingathering of 
Israel raises, though remotely and indirectly, some 
points at issue between the Christian and the Jew. 
The interpretation of prophecy, the nature of the 
Millennium, and the character of the expected 
Messiah, (who is not to be a divine person,) natu- 
rally raise mooted topics between the sects, though 
not in a controversial manner. ‘‘ Israel's Voca- 
tion,’ and some other sermons, also verge upon 
topics where a controvertist on the look-out might 
find matter for his vocation; though controversy 
does not appear to be aimed at, the drift of the ar- 
guments being a clever claim for the Jews to all 
the religious and social improvements that have 
taken place since the Exodus ; the Gospel being, 
in the phrase of the day, ‘‘ ignored.”” Some of the 
discourses indicate the nature of the present Hebrew 
practices and prevailing sins, if we may judge from 
the exhortations or denunciations of the preacher ; 
others exhibit the distinguishing tenets of the Jews, 
which may be described as a theism with inspired 
prophets—that is, a revelation made through human 
instruments, and burdened with many ceremonies, 
as well as moral laws. 

The sermons, however, are not wholly indebted 
to their peculiarity and consequent novelty. Mr. 
Marks is an independent-minded man, who looks 
to human authority with respect but without sub- 
mission, and, we should imagine, with somewhat 
of the sturdiness of a reformer. He is well read 
in the Scriptures and their commentaries, Talmudi- 
eal, later Jewish, and Christian; but he does not 
neglect the world around him, enforcing his exhor- 
tations by references to actual life. His matter is 
full, his style close, with a good deal of easy 
strength ; and, though his discourses no doubt owe 
much of their interest to their rarity, yet even as 
Christian sermons they would have been entitled 
to attention on account of their literary merit. 

One of the most curious points, in a theological 
view, is that which relates to the coming and char- 
acter of the Messiah. The following passages 
from the sermon on the Final Ingathering of Israel 
will indicate the nature of the argument. The 
preacher has been treating of the prophecies rela- 
tive to the restoration of Jerusalem after the Baby- 
lonish captivity. 


But the prophecies that bear upon the final in- 
gathering of the twelve tribes of Israel are very 
differently worded ; and they most frequently connect 
with this event the coming of the Messiah. ‘The 
prophet Jeremiah is commanded, at the opening of the 
thirtieth chapter of his book, to commit to writing the 
following prophecy—‘‘ Behold the time shall come, 
saith the Lord, when I will bring back the captivity 
of my people of Israel, and of Judah, saith the Lord ; 
and I will cause them to return to the land which [ 
gave to their fathers, and they shall possess it.’’ It 
is then set forth that the Hebrews will no more be 
subjected to the oppressive dominion of the heathen, 
but that they will be governed by their own rulers of 
the royal house of David. ‘* And it shall come to 
pass in that day, saith the Lord of Hosts, that I will 
break his yoke from off thy neck, and I will break 
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asunder thy chains, and strangers shall no longer 
enslave him. But they shall serve the Lord their 
God, and David their king, whom I will raise up for 
them.’’ It is very evident that this prophecy was not 
accomplished at the return from Babylonia. The 
exiles who set out from the banks of the Chebar under 
Zerubbabel consisted merely of the tribe of Judah, 
which Nebuchadnezzar had carried away ; but Jere- 
miah speaks distinctly not of Judah only, but also of 
Israel ; i. e., the ten tribes, who, as a body, have 
never returned, nor have even been heard of, since 
their deportation by the Assyrian conqueror. Now, 
as the Scriptures teach that God never speaks in vain, 
nor makes a promise which He does not perform, it 
follows that this prediction of Jeremiah remains to be 
accomplished. of * ° - 

The prophecy of Isaiah, at the commencement of the 
second chapter, relates (as will be presently shown) 
to the ingathering of Israel, whilst it brings into 
immediate connexion with that event the coming of 
the Messiah. The prophet teaches, that ‘‘in the 
latter days’’ the temple will be firmly established on 
the summit of Zion’s hill, and that all nations will 
flow unto it. ‘* And many peoples shall go and say, 
Come ye, and let us ascend to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob ; in order that 
He may teach us His ways, and that we may walk in 
His paths ; for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.’’ A personage 
is then introduced, who, according to most of the 
Hebrew and nearly all the non-Jewish commentators, 
is the Messiah ; and his office is thus described— 
* And he shall judge among the nations, and he shall 
arbitrate between the several peoples ; and they shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks ; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.”’ 
We have here a very intelligible idea of the works of 
the Messiah. He is to reéstablish the temple, gather 
in the captivity, annihilate tyrannical force, secure 
the triumph of mind and the dominion of love, and 
bring into harmony all men as the equal children of 
the one great Father. Agreeably to this prophecy, 
the universal recognition of the Messiah is not to 
depend upon accident, or the mere exertion of faith ; 
his own works are to be his credentials, and no mortal 
will be able to resist the acknowledgment of his Mes- 
sianic character, when he shall have executed the task 
which is appointed to him by the Scriptures. There 
can be little doubt that the prediction of Isaiah, just 
quoted, is to be taken in connection with the final 
ingathering of Israel; since we find the prophet 
Micah pronouncing the same oracle, in precisely sim- 
ilar words, and combining with it as a contemporane- 
ous event a prophecy of the restoration of the Hebrews. 
**In that day, saith the Lord, I will gather the halt- 
ing, and the exile will I gather, and him that I have 
afflicted ; and I will ordain the halting one to bea 
remnant, and the weary one a powerful nation ; and 
the Lord shall reign over them on mount Zion for- 
ever.”’ 

There is, however, in the twenty-third chapter of 
Jeremiah, a remarkable passage, which fully estab- 
lishes the doctrine held by the house of Israel, that 
the advent of the Messiah, and the great ingathering 
of Judah and Israel, are to be synchronical events. 

* * * * * 


Here the prophet connects inseparably the restora- 
tion and the temporal prosperity of Israel with the 
Messiah’s advent. That the restoration here predicted 
cannot refer to the Babylonian captivity, is clear; since 
Jeremiah speaks of the gathering in of Israel ‘‘ out of 
all the lands where they are dispersed ;’’ and, further, 
because Israel and Judah are mentioned conjointly. 
Besides which, the prophet teaches that such won- 
drous manifestations of God’s providence are to attend 
the final ingathering of His people, as to surpass even 
the miracles performed in Egypt. 
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The peculiar nature of the doctrine of the ‘* atone 
ment”’ held by the Jews, and taught, as they allege, 


by the Scriptures, is indicated in the following 
passage from a sermon on the Mercy of God. 


From what has been advanced, it will be perceived 
that the chapter of our text brings us good tidings ; 
it tells us that mercy is the prominent jewel in the 
moral crown of Deity, and that in this benign attri- 
bute we must seek the primary cause of the day of 
atonement, which our Almighty Father in heaven has 
appointed for a perpetual ordinance in Israel. * * 

Though we may have sinned ever so grievously 
against the laws and precepts of our God, He will not 
upbraid us for any trangression which we have com- 
mitted, nor will He record it against us, provided that 
we now return to Him penitently and sincerely. I 
speak not this, brethren, from mere inference, but on 
the authority of God’s holy word, which is plainly 
revealed through the prophet Ezekiel. ‘‘ When the 
wicked turneth away from all his sins which he hath 
committed, and keepeth my statutes, and executeth 
judgment and righteousness, he shall live and not 
perish ; none of his transgressions which he hath done 
shall be remembered unto him ; in the righteousness 
which he doeth he shall live.’’ If, then, there be within 
us enough of virtue and faith to bring our hearts to 
the confession of our iniquities, and our minds to the 
fixed determination of future amendment, we justify 
the Lord in righteousness, and our atonement is made 
on the ground of our scripturally admitted claims to 
Divine forgiveness, 

Such, my dear brethren, is our blessed Jewish 
teaching, attested again and again by the plain, un- 
equivocal declarations of the Bible. In the doctrines 
and lessons bequeathed to us by Moses and the 
Prophets, we can discover nothing of the gloomy 
tenet which sprang up in later times, that God’s jus- 
tice demands a particular satisfaction for sin, and 
exacts the full penalty in the form of a vicarious sac- 
rifice. Agreeably to the teachings of the Scriptures 
as they strike the Jewish mind, the only essential 
atonement which our beneficent and merciful Father 
requires for transgression is repentance, made mani- 
fest by unconditional and immediate amendment. This 
atonement offered, we should hold it at variance with 
Biblical doctrine to urge the necessity of punishment 
to satisfy the justice of God, since nothing can be 
plainer than the instruction set forth in the passage 
of the text, that the Lord withheld the rod of chastise- 
ment from falling on the people of Nineveh because of 
the sincere repentance which they had made. 


One discourse is on the passage in the Command- 
ments representing God as a ‘* jealous’’ God, visit- 
ing the sins of the fathers upon succeeding genera- 
tions. The object of the preacher is to defend by 
explaining these expressions. It was necessary in 
those days to warn the people against idolatry in 
the most impressive way; hence, the use of the 
word which we render ‘‘ jealous.’? The punish- 
ment of the posterity refers to national not personal 
sins, and to a temporal not a future state. Every 
individual will be spiritually judged according to 
his own deeds; but in this world nations do suffer 
temporarily, not only for their own conduct but for 
that of their ancestors, and in a temporal sense in- 
dividuals suffer in the same way. The following 
illustration is not the best that might be takeu from 
history, but it is apt. 


We do not, we cannot, for a moment deny that the 
conduct of one generation exerts a powerful influence 
upon the destinies of the succeeding race. It were 
impossible that it should be otherwise. A little re- 
flection must fully convince us of the remarkable 
effects wrought upon all bodies of men by the deeds of 
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those who have preceded them, or with whom they 
are immediately connected in the social bond. His- 
tory most plainly tells us that a land stained with 
violence and fraud does not escape its condign pun- 
ishment although ages of splendor may intervene 
between the period of glory and the day of terrible 
retribution. The Eternal proclaimed, amidst the ma- 
jestic wonders of Sinai, that, from natural causes in 
the world, ‘* the misdeeds of fathers are visited upon 
children to the third and fourth generations of them 
that hate Him ;’’ and it requires but little research 
amongst the treasures of experience to satisfy us of 
the constant working out of this truth in the history 
of the human race. 

Compare, if you will, brethren, the blessings of 
liberty and peace enjoyed by the inhabitants of this 
our native land, rendered great by the virtuous 
exertions of preceding generations of Britons ; com- 
pare these blessings with the turmoil, the strife, and 
the wretchedness in which the inhabitants of the Pen- 
insula are found, beneath an ever-smiling sky, a 
witness for many years to scenes of torture, persecu- 
tion, and ineffable horror ; and then say, whether a 
particle of doubt can linger in your minds as to the 
solemn truth, that ‘‘ the sins of the fathers are’’ in a 
natural point of view “‘ visited upon their descend- 
ants.’ But we may bring this principle much nearer 
to our hearts by regarding its effects in individual 
cases. If our fathers have neglected our moral and 
mental culture, it is most sure that we in the present, 
and to a certain extent our children in the next gen- 
eration, will bear the sins of our ancestors. If our 
fathers by profligacy have consumed their estates, or 
by dissipation have rendered themselves subject to 

i which are often entailed, our parents’ sins 
must unquestionably be visited upon us and our 
children. If you or I, brethren, were so unfortunate 
as to inherit a name associated with dishonor or guilt, 
it would be scarcely possible for us, though we should 
by no means be morally accountable, to escape alto- 


gether from the natural consequences of such guilt or 
dishonor. 





From the Critic. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Tus remarkable man was born, I believe, in the 
year 1795, near Ecclefechan, a hamlet of Dumfries- 
shire, which lies in the midst of a quiet pastoral 
and agricultural district. His father, I have heard, 
was a mason or small builder, who afterwards 
added to his first occupation the care of a slender 
farm. Unlike his immediate progenitors, who are 
said to have been more noted for strength of head 
and hand than for rigidity of manners, Carlyle’s 
father, according to the general testimony, was a man 
of great exactness of walk, of earnest and religious 
disposition, and full of native wisdom ; in fact, one of 
those rustic heroes whom Carlyle likes to paint, 
when, as in the case of the fathers of Burns and 
Diderot, he meets with them in real life. The 
family was a pretty numerous one of sons and 
daughters, and reckons among its members the gen- 
tleman who a few years ago published an excellent 
translation of Dante's Inferno. The youthful Car- 
lyle received the rudiments of education at a neigh- 
boring parish school, but not showing such progress 
in the acquisition of Latin as was to be expected 
from a boy of his talent, was committed to the charge 
of an old clergyman of the district, under whom he 
made rapid strides, and was pronounced at an early 
age fit for Edinburgh University. Thither, accord- 
ingly, he was sent, as I calculate, about the year 
1813, with a couple or so of years allowed him to 
determine what profession would suit him best. 
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The session of Edinburgh University occupies little 
more than a half of the year, and the remainder for 
some time was spent under his father’s roof. After 
a year or two, it would seem that the Church of 
Scotland was fixed on as the arena in which Car- 
lyle’s talents were to be displayed, and the long 
and dreary probation of eight years which that 
church demands was accordingly entered on. 
Carlyle’s academic career was of a mixed charac- 
ter. According to his college contemporaries, he 
was distinguished by proficiency neither in classics, 
nor in science, nor in metaphysics ; his favorite 
and successful study was geometry. His aptness 
for this gained him the liking and approbation of 
Prof. Leslie, who then filled the chair of mathemat- 
ics at Edinburgh, and through him the young Car- 
lyle became a teacher as well as a learner of the 
science ; especially for several years at a school in 
Kirkaldy, a town almost fronting Edinburgh on the 
opposite side of the Frith of Forth, and from which 
the young student of divinity could easily repair, 
at stated intervals, to college to read the necessary 
exercises ; just as our non-resident students of law 
eat their terms at the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn. 
Carlyle’s residence at Kirkaldy, with its occasional 
escapes to Dumfriesshire, was, as might be expect- 
ed from his age, a most important period of his life. 
His attachment to, and prosecution of the study of 
geometry were confirmed by the nature of his daily 
avocations, and préduced in his mind a certain 
stiffness so to speak, of which there are traces in 
his earlier productions. At Kirkaldy, too, he 
made or strengthened an acquaintance with Edward 
Irving, like himself an Annandale man, like him- 
self a student of divinity, and once more, like him- 
self, a teacher in a Kirkaldy school. By residents 
in Kirkaldy, I have heard the two described as 
often seen walking on the sea-beach in earnest 
conversation, and no doubt the doctrines of the 
church which both were preparing to enter formed 
frequently a main portion of their talk, to which it 
would not be surprising if Carlyle contributed the 
sceptical, and Irving the believing portion. It is 
curious that both these men should afterwards have 
made so very peculiar a figure in London, as stormy 
denouncers (each in his own fashion) of the estab- 
lished present, and prophets of a better future. 

In Sartor Resartus, Carlyle himself has so vivid- 
ly painted the stages of his early mental —- 
ment, and his writings throughout so unequivocally 
betray the peculiarities of his personal character, 
that it is unnecessary in a sketch like the present to 
dwell on either. About 1823, it would seem, he 
resolved to quit Kirkaldy, not to enter thé church, 
but to establish himself at Edinburgh as an ‘* au- 
thor by profession.’? His mind had been well dis- 
ciplined by his previous career ; it was stored with 
general information by habits of miscellaneous read- 
ing, and accident had recently introduced him to 
the study of German literature. In his solitary 
Edinburgh home, the lofty stoicism of Fichte 
nerved him for the glorious difficulties of a literary 
career ; the powerful and beautiful imaginings of 
Schiller transported him into an element of art far 
finer and higher than any he had breathed in the 
Scotts and Byrons of his time ; and Goethe, if not 
yet fully appreciated, was beginning to teach him 
how to cast that calm representative glance on men 
and things which, strangely struggling with his 
native vehemence of disposition, is more or less 
displayed in all his works. The year 1824 exhibits 
results of all Carlyle’s past studies and culture. 





Sir David Brewster introduced him to Te Ency- 
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clopedia Edinensis, then edited by that well known 
savant, and where Carlyle’s articles on Montes- 
a and Montaigne, on Nelson and the county of 

orfolk, and on the two Pitts, may still be read 
with interest and instruction. Carlyle’s very earli- 
est essay is, I believe, (and it may be mentioned for 
the sake of future Boswells,) to be seen in a num- 
ber for the year 1824 of a short-lived publication 
called The New Edinburgh Review; the subject 
Joanna Baillie’s Plays of the Passions. The same 
_ witnessed the publication of a translation from 

is hand of Legendre’s Geometry, published in 
Paris the year before, and to which is affixed an 
essay on Function, by Carlyle himself, which 
has obtained, I believe, the praise of professional 
mathematicians. Edinburgh booksellers still hint 
to you of minor translations, such as that of Paul 
and Virginia, in which Carlyle had a share; but 
they may be safely left to the researches of future 
Boswells. His chief achievement in this depart- 
ment, belonging to the year 1824, was the transla- 
tion of Goethe’s famous novel of Wilhelm Meister, 
with a preface by the translator, which, as well as 
the translation itself, showed Carlyle to be a man 
of no ordinary talents. Jeffrey while ‘ cutting up” 
the novel itself in The Edinburgh Review, pro- 
nounced the translator to be a ‘‘ person of parts.’’ 
De Quincey, on the other hand, who had previously 
been considered (or had considered himself) the 
chief English cultivator of German Literature, in- 
fluenced, I fear, by jealousy, denounced Wilhelm 
Meister in The London Magazine, not merely as a 
bad book, but as a bad translation ; and strove to 
prove Carlyle did not understand English. 

About this period, Carlyle seems to have visited 
London for the first time ; at any rate, it was now 
that his Life of Schiller began to appear piecemeal 
in The London Magazine, then the cleverest of 
metropolitan periodicals, supported by Charles 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Allan Cunningham, and others of 
their schools. On his return to Scotland (if he 
ever left it) Edward Irving introduced him to the 
family of the late Charles Buller, to whom and his 
brother he acted for some time as tutor. Charles 
Buller’s career throughout life he watched with 
care, and it was with Mr. Buller’s appointment to 
the commissionership of the poor-law board that 
there developed itself in Carlyle that interest in the 
—— question which, peculiarly manifested, has 
ately astonished some of his readers. About this 
time, also, he married a lady whom Goethe de- 
scribes as ‘* beautiful and highly cultivated,’’ and 
with this event began the settled period of his ex- 
istence. For some years afterwards, he lived al- 
ternately in Edinburgh, and at a little estate in 
Dumfriesshire called Craigenputtoch, engaged in 
literary labors. During this period, he produced 
his Specimens of German Romance, and commenced 
his connexion with The Edinburgh and Foreign 
Reviews. The Kirkaldy teacher had already be- 
come a noted man: among his correspondents 
— to the translation of Meister) he reckoned 

the himself, and some scraps of his letters to 
the illustrious German, published in a corner of 
Goethe’s works, and now, I believe, for the first 
time appearing in English, throw interesting light 
on his life and literature up to 1830: 
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‘* Craigenputtoch, Sept. 25, 1828. 
‘* You inquire with such warm interest respecting 
our present abode and occupations, that I am 
obliged to say a few words about both, while there 
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is still room left. Dumfries is a pleasant town, 
containing about 15,000 inhabitants, and to be con- 
sidered the centre of the trade and judicial system 
of a district which possesses some importance in 
the sphere of Scottish activity. Our residence is 
not in the town itself, but fifteen miles to the north- 
west of it, among the granite hills and the black 
morasses which stretch westward through Gal- 
loway, almost to the Irish Sea. In this wilder- 
ness of heath and rock, our estate stands forth a 
green oasis—a teact of ploughed, partly enclosed 
and planted ground, where corn ripens and trees 
afford a shade, although surrounded by sea-mews 
and rough-wooled sheep. Here, with no small 
effort, have we built and furnished a neat, substan- 
tial mansion ; here, in the absence of a professional 
or other office, we live to cultivate literature with 
diligence, and in our own peculiar way. We wish 
a joyful growth to the roses and flowers of our 
garden ; we hope for health and peaceful thoughts 
to further our aim. The roses, indeed, are still in 
part to be planted, but they blossom already in 
anticipation. 

‘** Two ponies, which carry us everywhere, and 
the mountain air, are the best medicines for weak 
nerves. This daily exercise, to which I am much 
devoied, is my only dissipation ; for this nook of 
ours is the loneliest in Britain—six miles removed 
from every one who in any case might visit me. 
Here Rousseau would have been as happy as on his 
island of Saint Pierre. 

‘* My town friends, indeed, ascribe my sojourn 
here to a similar disposition, and forbode me no 
good result. But I came hither solely with the 
design to simplify my way of life, and to secure 
the independence through which I could be enabled 
to remain true to myself. This bit of earth is our 
own ; here we can live, write, and think, as best 
pleases ourselves, even though Zoilus himself 
were to be crowned the monarch of literature. 

‘* Nor is the solitude of such great importance ; for 
a stage-cuach takes us speedily to Edinburgh, which 
we look upon as our British Weimar. And have 
I not, too, at this moment, piled upon the table of 
my little library a whole cartload of French, Ger- 
man, American and English journals and periodi- 
cals—whatever may be their worth ! 

‘* Of antiquarian studies, too, there is no Jack. 
From some of our heights I can descry, about 
a day’s journey to the west, the hill where Agricola 
and his Romans left a camp behind them. At the 
foot of it I was born, and there both father and 
mother still live to love me. And so one must let 
time work. Yet whither am I tending? let me 
confess to you, I am uncertain about my future 
literary activity, and would gladly learn your 
opinion respecting it; at least pray write to me 
again and speedily, that I may ever feel myself 
united to you.”’ 


The next scrap shows him at work in the 
Edinburgh Review, producing his noble essay on 
Burns. 


** The only piece of any importance that I have 
written since I came here is an essay on Burns. 
Perhaps you never heard of him, and yet he was a 
man of the most decided genius ; but born in the 
lowest rank of peasant life, and through the 
entanglements of his peculiar position, was at last 
mournfully wrecked, so that what he effected is 
comparatively unimportant. He died in the mid- 
dle of his career, in the year 1796. 

** We English, especially we Scotch, love Burns 
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more than any that has lived for centuries. I have 
often been struck by the fact that he was born a 
few months before Schiller, in the year 1759, and 
that neither of them ever heard the other’s name. 
They shone like stars in opposite hemispheres, or, 
if you will, the thick mist of earth intercepted their 
reciprocal light.’”’ 


The next and final letter shows him at work for 
the Edinburgh Review, started in opposition to the 
Foreign Quarterly by a Mr. Fraser, and to which 
Southey and Carlyle adhered. The ‘‘ correspond- 
ence’’ mentioned is that between Schiller and 
Goethe. The essay itself appeared years after- 
wards in Fraser’s Magazine. 


‘¢ 22d December, 1829. 

‘**T have, with no slight contentment, reperused 
the ‘correspondence,’ and dispatch to-day an 
essay on Schiller, for the Foreign Review, founded 
on it. It will be pleasant for you to hear that the 
knowledge and appreciation of foreign, and espec- 
ially of German literature, is spreading with grow- 
ing rapidity wherever the English language is 
ee. so that, at the antipodes, and even in New 

olland, the sages of your land preach their wis- 
dom. I heard, lately, that even at Oxford and 
Cambridge, our two English Universities which 
till now have been considered the strongholds of 
insular prejudice and inertia, there are symptoms 
of activity in these matters. At Cambridge your 
Niebuhr has met with a skilful translator; and at 
Oxford two or three Germans find already sufficient 
employment as teachers of their language. The 
new light may be too strong for certain eyes ; but 
no one can doubt the happy effects which will 
finally result from it. Let but nations, like indi- 
viduals, know each other, and mutual hatred will 
be transformed into mutual helpfulness, and, 
instead of ‘natural enemies,’ as neighboring 
countries have been sometimes called, we shall all 
be natural friends.”’ 


Niebuhr found, I believe, two Cambridge trans- 
lators ; one of them, Thirlwall, is now Bishop of 
St. David's ; the other, Hare, is an Archdeacon. 
Since Carlyle wrote, not only is German considered 
an element of scholarship at the universities, but 
at the public schools likewise ; and at Rugby it is 
just now, I hear, quite ‘‘ the rage.”’ 

For a year or two more, writing for the 
Reviews, and composing Sartor Resartus, Carlyle 
remained in Scotland, fluctuating between Craigen- 
puttoch and Edinburgh. By studious men of pen- 
etration, on both sides of the Atlantic, he was 
beginning to be recognized for what he is, and the 
young Emerson, coming about this time to Eng- 

and, pilgrimed as naturally to Craigenputtoch and 
Carlyle as to Rydal Mount and Wordsworth. But 
‘* the professorial or other office’ alluded to in the 
letter to Goethe, did not offer itself, and not long 
after the opening of the thirties, Carlyle settled in 
London. Sartor Resar/us saw the light in Fraser's 
Magazine, to which, as well as to the Foreign 
Quarterly and the London and Westminster Review, 
he contributed with more or less steadiness for 
many years. Meanwhile, too, was proceeding the 
elaboration and publication of that remarkable 
series of works which, in point of art, not less than 
from their many-sided vigor, throw all contem- 
porary literature into the shade—The French 
Revolution, Chartism, Past and Present, Crom- 
well’s Letters and Speeches, and, but last year, the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets. And from time to time, 
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there were intercalated, as it were, oral lectures on 
German Literature, on the three Periods of Euro- 
pean Culture, on Modern Revolutions, on Heroes 
and Hero-Worship, to which the aristocracy and 
mitred orthodoxy of London, crowded, and were 
brought face to face with the man whose writings 
had excited their bewildered and admiring wonder- 
ment. 

Perhaps the best way to estimate the nature and 
extent of Carlyle’s influence is to consider the 
strange variety of minds which have been irresist- 
ibly drawn into his immediate sphere, and sought 
his counsel or codperation. Other thinkers have 
had their fixed circles of admirers or worshippers, 
but every circle has sent its quota to Carlyle’s. 
Call over the roll of persons who have been in 
relations with him, and what contemporary can 
show the like? A ‘* world-poet’’ like Goethe ; 
ecclesiastics like the Bishop of St. David’s, Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby, Dr. Chalmers, and Professor 
Maurice ; statesmen like Sir Robert Peel and the 
late Chas. Buller; agitations, the Anti-Corn-Law 
League and the Secular School Association ; hard, 
practical men, like Edwin Chadwick, and Mr. 
Whitworth, the competitor for the honor of sweep- 
ing Manchester streets ; revolutionists, Mazzini and 
Cavaignac ; men of letters in every department, and 
of every conceivable shade of opinion—Southey, 
Lockhart, Jeffrey, John Stirling, John Stuart Mill, 
Ebenezer Elliot, Thomas Cooper, the Chartist, 
Samuel Rogers, Samuel Bamford, the American 
Emerson, Miss Martineau, Leigh Hunt, Monckton 
Milnes, and all the young men of talent of the day. 
And, practically, no useful scheme or measure hae 
been carried out of late years, from the founding 
of the London Library to the repeal of the Corn- 
Law, which does not owe something to him. 

Of late years Carlyle’s tendency has been more 
to the practical and political. He had been silent 
for three years when the French Revolution of 
1848 dissolved Europe into chaos, and when Ire- 
land was threatened with death. He did not then 
hesitate to descend the arena of contemporary 
politics, and the growl of his thunder and the 
crack of his Titan-whip were heard in the Exam- 
iner and Spectator newspapers. Fraser’s Magazine 
gave him voice on “‘ Indian Corn’’ and the ** West 
Indian Negroes.’”? And last year his whole 
power was put forth in The Latter-Day Pamphlets, 
his most startling productions, and of which this is 
not the place to speak. At present, as we learn 
from a contemporary, he is engaged in preparing a 
memoir of the Jate John Stirling, one of the most 
beautiful figures in our recent literature. Succeed- 
ing the Latter-Day Pamphlets, it will be sunshine 
after storm. 





In a large village in Dorsetshire, not far from the 
county-town, an intelligent man went recently into 
the house of a somewhat respectable woman who 
keeps a general shop in the village, and who is the 
mother of a numerous family ; and seeing her with a 
large family Bible open before her, and several of her 
children collected around, while she was cutting and 
paring their-finger-nails, and so holding their hands 
as that their cuttings might drop on the leaves of 
the Bible, he asked her why she did this. Suspecting, 
by her manner, that she had some object in view, 
judge of his surprise, when she replied, ‘‘I always 
when I cut the nails of my children let the cuttings 
fall on the open Bible, that they may grow up to be 
honest. They will never steal if the nails are cut 
over the Bible.’’—WVotes and Queries. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LATE D. M. MOIR. 


Ir is our melancholy duty to pay a last tribute 
of respect and affection to the memory of one of our | 
earlier and most esteemed contributors, who, since ' 
the publication of the last number of the Magazine, | 
has been called away from amongst us. Those | 
who were the personal friends of the late David | 
Macbeth Moir, as well as the still more numerous | 
body of the public who were the admirers of his | 
literary genius, are, by this time, aware that the | 
kind, gentle, and tender-hearted Delta is no more. | 
He died at Dumfries, at the age of fifty-three years, | 
after a short but severe illness, upon Sunday, the 
6th of July ; and, on the Thursday following, his 
mortal remains were laid in the churchyard of In- 
veresk, beside those of three of his children, with 
such honor as can be given to the dead, by the trib- 
ute of a public funeral. 

To comment upon his genius, or to characterize 
the nature of the works upon which his fame must 
ultimately rest, is a task which we never could un- 
dertake, even if the lapse of time would allow us 
to approach it with sufficient impartiality. In this 
Magazine—almost in the earliest number of it— 
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Delta won his first poetical Jaurels ; and ever since 
then, down to the very last, he continued to enrich | 
its pages with the varied products of his cultivated 
and accomplished mind. To us, therefore, the 
exercise of the critical function is forbidden, no less 
by feelings of reverence than by those of duty. In- 
separable as the characters may be, we must yet | 
regard our lamented friend rather as the man than 
as the poet. 

Rarely, indeed, does it happen that the life of a 





man of genius closes without exciting, with regard 
to some part of his career, a hostile or an envious | 
commentary. It may be that the errors from which 
none of the human race are free, the passions which | 
sway the conduct, and the peculiarities which color | 
the disposition, are more readily remarked and 
more keenly observed in men of high attainments 
and intellectual superiority than in others. Where 
many are led to admire, there are usually some to 
blame; and seldom does the grave close over a 
departed brother, before the voice of censure is 
heard commenting upon his faults or his frailties. 
Such has not been the case with David Moir. As 
a citizen, a friend, a husband, a father, and a 
Christian, his life and conversation were blameless ; 
or, if that expression be too strong to apply to the 
conduct of any mortal man, this, at least, we can 
say with sincerity, that he has left none better be- 
hind. He was a man who, we verily believe, 
never had an enemy, and never harbored an angry 
or vindictive thought against a human being. Nor 
was this owing in any degree to a want of that 
determination of character which leads men to form 
strong opinions, and to vindicate them when as- 
sailed. Mr. Moir was, as those who knew him best 
can testify, resolute in his principles, and strong in 
their assertion ; but never for a moment did he for- 
get to temper his zeal with that true Christian 
charity which is, of all virtues, that most apt to be 
overlooked by the controversialist, but nevertheless 
is the most unerring sign of a sweet and saintly spirit. 
An attached adherent of the Established Church of 
Scotland, in which he was an honored office-bearer, 
and ever ready to resist encroachment upon its rights 





and privileges, he was tolerant of the opinions of 
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those who adhered to other forms, respectful even 
of their prejudices, and always the foremost to do 
justice to the purity of their motives. A strong 
conservative and supporter of the constitution of 
this country, he carried with him to party debate a 
courtesy and forbearance which very few can imi- 
tate, but which is not the less admirable because it 
is so rarely observed. His humor, of which he 
had a rich fund, was always genial; his satire 
never personal ; nor do we believe there is a single 
instance on record of his having given offence, even 
unintentionally, either by his writings or his con- 
versation. 

In his profession he ranked deservedly high. He 
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‘might, at any time, have commanded an extensive 


and lucrative practice in Edinburgh ; but his attach- 
ment to Musselburgh, the place of his birth, was so 
strong, that he never could be induced to make a 
change of residence. This, at least, was his own 
assigned reason: but we have strong grounds for 
believing that a higher and better motive induced 
him to refrain from abandoning the scene of his 
early labors, and permanently joining, in the me- 
tropolis of Scotland, that social circle which con- 
tained many of his dearest friends. He could not 
bring himself to forsake his practice. in a locality 
where the poor had a claim upon him. During the 
terrible visitations of the cholera, which were unu- 
sually, and, indeed, unprecedentedly severe in the 
parish to which he belonged, Moir was night and 
day in attendance upon the sufferers. He under- 
took, with more than the enthusiasm of youth, a 
toil and risk which he might well have been ex- 
cused delegating to other hands; and ofien has the 
morning found him watching by the bed of some 
poor inmate of a cottage whom the arrow of the 
pestilence had stricken. That any man with the 
brilliant prospects which were undoubtedly pre- 
sented to Moir, and certainly within his reach, 
should nevertheless have preferred the hard and 
laborious life of a country practitioner, must appear 
inexplicable to those who did not know the tender- 
ness of his heart and the exquisite sympathy of his 
nature. Of his profession he took a high estimate. 
He regarded it less as the means for securing a 
competency for himself, than as an art which he 
was privileged to practise for the good of his fellow- 
men, and for the alleviation of their sufferings ; and 
numerous are the instances which might be cited, 
though untold by himself, of sacrifices which he 
made, and dangers which he incurred, in carrying 
aid and consolation to those who had no other claim 
upon him except their common humanity. His, 
indeed, was a life far more devoted to the service 
of others than to his own personal agrandizement 
—a life whose value can only be appreciated now, 
when he has been called to receive his reward in 
that better world, the passport to which he sought 
so diligently—in youth as in manhood—in happi- 
ness as in sorrow—to obtain. 

Bright as the flowers may be which are twined 
for the coronal of the poet, they have no glory 
when placed beside the wreath which belongs to 
the departed Christian. We have represented 
Delta as he was—as he must remain ever in the 
affectionate memory of his friends: and, with this 
brief and unequal tribute to his surpassing worth, 
we take farewell of the gentlest and kindest being, 
of the most true and single-hearted man, whom we 
may ever hope to meet with in the course of this 
earthly pilgrimage. 
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Tue writings of Shakspeare would appear from the 
following fact to be read with as much avidity and 
delight in Sweden as in his native country. A trans- 
lation of his plays by Hagberg, Professor of Greek in 
the University of Lund, is now in course of publica- 
tion. Of this, twelve volumes have appeared ; and 


although the first edition consisted of no less than 
2000 copies, the whole have been sold off, and a second 
edition isin preparation. Professor Hagberg’s trans- 
lation is most favorably spoken of by those who are 
qualified to judge of its merits.—Voles and Queries. 
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CHAPTER XL.—‘‘ THE CHATEAU OF ETTENHEIM.”’ 





I now come to an incident in my life, which 
however briefly I may speak of it, has left a deep 
impression on my memory. I have told the reader 
how I left Kuffstein fully satisfied that the Count 
de Marsanne was Laura’s lover, and that, in keep- 
ing my promise to see and speak with him, I was 
about to furnish an instance of self-denial and 
fidelity that nothing in ancient or modern days 
could compete with. 

The letter was addressed, ‘‘ the Count Louis 
de Marsanne, Chateau d’Ettenheim, 4 Bade,”’ and 
thither I accordingly repaired, travelling over the 
Arlberg to Bregenz, and across the Lake of 
Constance to Freyburg. My passport contained a 
very few words in cipher, which always sufficed to 
afford me free transit and every attention from the 
euthorities. I had left the southern Tyrol in the 
outburst of a glorious spring, but as I journeyed 
northward I found the rivers frozen, the roads 
encumbered ‘¢h snow, and the fields untilled and 
dreary-looking. Like all countries which derive 
their charms from the elements of rural beauty, 
foliage, and verdure, Germany offers a sad-colored 
picture to the traveller in winter or wintry weather. 

It was thus then that the Grand Duchy, so cele- 
vrated for its picturesque beauty, struck me as a 
scene of dreary and desolate wildness, an impres- 
sion which continued to increase with every mile 
I travelled from the high road. A long, unbroken 
flat, intersected here and there by stunted willows, 
traversed by a narrow earth road, lay between the 
Rhine and the Taunus Mountains, in the midst of 
which stood the village of ‘* Ettenheim.”’ Out- 
side the village, about half-a-mile off, and on the 
border of a vast pine-forest, stood the chateau. 

It was originally a hunting-seat of the Dukes 
of Baden, but, from neglect and disuse, gradually 
fell into ruin, from which it was reclaimed, imper- 
fectly enough, a year before, and now exhibited 
some remnants of its former taste, along with the 
evidences of a far less decorative spirit ; the lower 
rooms being arranged as a stable, while the stair 
and entrance to the first story opened from a roomy 
coach-house. Here some four or five conveyances 
of rude construction were gathered together, 
splashed and unwashed as if from recent use ; and 
at asmal] stove ina corner was seated a peasant in 
a blue frock smoking, as he affected to clean a 
bridle which he held before him. 

Without rising from his seat he saluted me, 
with true German phlegm, and gave me the ‘‘ Guten 
Tag,’’ with all the grave unconcern of a ‘‘ Ba- 
dener.”” I asked if the Count de Marsanne lived 
there. He said yes, but the ‘‘ Graf’ was out 





hunting. When would he be back? 
fall. 

Could I remain there till his return? was my 
next question, and he stared at me as I put it with 
some surprise. ‘* Warum nicht?’ ‘* Why not?” 
was at last his sententious answer, as he made 
way for me beside the stove. I saw at once that 
my appearance had evidently not entitled me to 
any peculiar degree of deference or respect, and 
that the man regarded me as his equal. It was 
true I had come some miles on foot, and with a 
knapsack on my shoulder, so that the peasant was 
fully warranted in his reception of me. J accord- 
ingly seated myself at his side, and, lighting my 
pipe from his, proceeded to derive all the profit 
I could from drawing him into conversation. I 
might have spared myself the trouble. Whether 
the source lay in stupidity or sharpness, he evaded 
me onevery point. Not a single particle of infor- 
mation could I obtain about the count, his habits, 
or his, history. He would not even tell me how 
long he had resided there, nor whence he had 
come. He liked hunting, and so did the other 
‘* Herren.’* There was the whole I could scan, 
and to the simple fact that there were others with 
him, did I find myself limited. 

Curious to see something of the count’s “ in- 
terior,”’ I hinted to my companion that I had come 
on purpose to visit his master, and suggested the 
propriety of my awaiting his arrival in a more 
suitable place; but he turned a deaf ear to the 
hint, and drily remarked that the ‘‘ Graf would 
not be long a coming now.”’ This prediction 
was, however, not to be verified ; the dreary hours 
of the dull day stole heavily on, and although I 
tried to beguile the time by lounging about the 
place, the cold ungenial weather drove me back 
to the stove, or to the dark precincts of the stable, 
tenanted by three coarse ponies of the mountain 
breed. 

One of these was the Graf's favorite, the peas- 
ant told me, and indeed here he showed some dis- 
position to become communicative, narrating vari- 
ous gifts and qualities of the unseemly-looking 
animal, which, in his eyes, was a paragon of 
horse-flesh. ‘* He could travel from here to Kehl 
and back in a day, and has often done it,’”’ was 
one meed of praise that he bestowed ; a fact which 
impressed me more as regarded the rider than the 
beast, and set my curiosity at work to think why 
any man should undertake a journey of nigh sev- 
enty miles between two such places and with such 
speed. The problem served to occupy me till 
dark, and I know not how long after. A stormy 


By night- 
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night of rain and wind set in, and the peasant, 
having bedded and foraged his cattle, lighted a 
rickety old lantern and began to prepare for bed ; 
for such I at last saw was che meaning of a long 
crib, like a coffin, half filled with straw and sheep- 
skins. A coarse loaf of black bread, some black 
forest cheese, and a flask of Kleinthaler, a most 
candid imitation of vinegar, made their appearance 
from a cupboard, and I did not disdain to partake 
of these delicacies. 

My host showed no disposition to become more 
communicative over his wine, and, indeed, the 
liquor might have excused any degree of reserve ; 
and no sooner was our meal over than, drawing a 
great woollen cap half‘over his face, he rolled 
himself up in his shéep-skins, and betook himself 
to sleep, if not with a good conscience, at least 
with a sturdy volition that served just as well. 

Occasionally snatching a short slumber, or 
walking to and fro in the roomy chamber, I passed 
several hours, when the splashing sound of horses’ 
feet, advancing up the miry road, attracted me. 
Several times before that I had been deceived by 
noises which turned out to be the effects of storm, 
but now, as I listened, I thought I could hear 
voices. I opened the door, but all was dark out- 
side ; it was the inky hour before daybreak, when 
all is wrapped in deepest gloom. The rain, too, 
was sweeping along the ground intorrents. The 
sounds came nearer evcry instant, and, at last, a 
deep voice shouted out, ‘‘Jacob!’”” Before I could 
awaken the sleeping peasant, to whom I judged 
this summons was addressed, a horseman dashed 
up to the door and rode in; another as quickly 
followed him, and closed the door. 

‘** Parbleu, D’Egville,’’ said the first who en- 
tered, ‘‘ we have got a rare peppering !”’ 

** Even so,’’ said the other, as he shook his 
hat, and threw off a cloak perfectly soaked with 
rain; ‘‘ 4 la guerre comme, a la guerre.” 

This was said in French, when, turning to- 
wards me, the former said in German, *‘ Be active, 
Master Jacob ; these nags have had a smart ride 
of it.’”” Then, suddenly, as the light flashed full 
on my features, he started back, and said, ‘‘ How 
is this—who are you?’’ 

A very brief explanation answered this some- 
what uncourteous question, and, at the same time, 
I placed the marquise’s letter in his hand, saying, 
‘* The Count de Marsanne, I presume.’’ 

He took it hastily, and drew nigh to the lan- 
tern to peruse it. 1 had now full time to observe 
him, and saw that he was a tall and well-built 
man, of about seven or eight and twenty. His 
features were remarkably handsome, and, although 
slightly flushed by his late exertion, were as calm 
and composed as might be; a short black mous- 
tache gave his upper lip a slight character of 
Scorn, hut the brow, open, frank, and good-tem- 
pered in its expression, redeemed thisamply. He 
had not read many lines when, turning about, he 
apologized in the most courteous terms for the 
manner of my reception. He had been on a shoot- 
iug excursion for a few days back, and taken all 
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his people with him, save the peasant who looked 
after the cattle. Then, introducing me to his 
friend, whom he called Count D’Egville, he led 
the way up stairs. 

It would be difficult to imagine a greater con- 
trast to the dark and dreary coach-house than the 
comfortable suite of apartments which we now 
traversed on our way to a large, well-furnished 
room, where a table was laid for supper, and a 
huge wood-fire blazed brightly on the hearth. A 
valet, of most respectful manner, received the 
count’s orders to prepare a room for me, after 
which my host and his friend retired to change 
their clothes. 

Although D’Egville was many years older, and 
of a graver, sterner fashion than the other, I could 
detect a degree of deference and respect in his 
manner towards him, which De Marsanne accepted 
like one well accustomed to receive it. It was a 
time, however, when, in the wreck of fortune, so 
many men lived in a position of mere dependence 
that I thought nothing of this, nor had I even the 
time, as Count de Marsanne entered. From my 
own preconceived notions as to his being Laura’s 
lover, I was quite prepared to answer a hundred 
impatient inquiries about the marquise and her 
niece, and, as we were now alone, I judged that 
he would deem the time a favorable one to talk 
of them. What was my surprise, however, when 
he turned the conversation exclusively to the topic 
of my own journey, the route I had travelled! He 
knew the country perfectly, and spoke of the vari- 
ous towns and their inhabitants with acuteness 
and tact. 

His royalist leanings did not, like those of the 
marquise, debar him from feeling a strong interest 
respecting the success of the republican troops, 
with whose leaders he was thoroughly acquainted, 
knowing all their peculiar excellences and defaults 
as though he had lived in intimacy with them. 
Of Bonaparte’s genius he was the most enraptured 
admirer, and would not hear of any comparison 
between him and the other great captains of the 
day. D’Egville at Jast made his appearance, and 
we sat down to an excellent supper, enlivened by 
the conversation of our host, who, whatever the 
theme, talked well and pleasingly. 

I was in a mood to look for flaws in his char- 
acter, my jealousy was still urging me to seek 
for whatever I could find fault with, and yet all 
my critical shrewdness could only detect a slight 
degree of pride in his manner, not displaying 
itself by any presumption, but by a certain urbanity 
that smacked of condescension ; but even this, at 
last, went off, and before I wished him good night, 
I felt that I had never met any one so gifted with 
agreeable qualities, nor possessed of such captivat- 
ing manners, as himself. Even his royalism had 
its fascinations, for it was eminently national, and 
showed, at every moment, that he was far more 
of a Frenchman than a monarchist. We parted 
without one word of allusion to the marquise or 
to Laura! Had this singular fact any influence 
upon the favorable impression I had conceived of 
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him, or was I unconsciously grateful for the relief 
thus given to all my jealous tormentings? Cer- 
tain is it that I felt infinitely happier than I ever 
fancied I should be under his roof, and, as I lay 
down in my bed, thanked my stars that he was 
not my rival ! 

When I awoke the next morning I was some 
minutes before I could remember where I was, 
and as [ still lay, gradually recalling myself to 
memory, the valet entered to announce the count. 

‘*T have come to say adieu for a few hours,’’ 
said he: ‘‘a very pressing appointment requires 
me to be at Pfortzheim to-day, and I have to ask 
that you will excuse my absence. I know that I 
may take this liberty without any appearance of 
rudeness, for the marquise has told me all about 
you. Pray, then, try and amuse yourself till 
evening, and we shall meet at supper.”’ 

I was not sorry that D’Egville was to accom- 
pany him, and, turning on my side, dozed off to 
sleep away some of the gloomy hours of a win- 
ter’s day. 

In this manner several days were passed, the 
count absenting himself each morning, and return- 
ing at nightfall, sometimes accompanied by D’Eg- 
ville, sometimes alone. It was evident enough, 
from the appearance of his horses at his return, 
as well as from his own jaded looks, that he had 
ridden hard and far ; but, except a chance allusion 
to the state of the roads or the weather, it was a 
topic to which he never referred, nor, of course, 
did I ever advert. Meanwhile our intimacy grew 
closer and franker. The theme of politics, a for- 
bidden subject between men so separated, was con- 
stantly discussed between us, and I could not help 
feeling flattered at the deference with which he 
listened to opinions from one so much his junior, 
and so inferior in knowledge as myself. Noth- 
ing could be more moderate than his views of 
government, only provided that it was adminis- 
tered by the rightful sovereign. The claim ofa 
king to his throne he declared to be the founda- 
tion of all the rights of property, and which, if 
once shaken or disputed, would inevitably lead to 
the wildest theories of democratic equality. ‘I 
don’t want to convert you,’’ would he say laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘the son of an old Garde du Corps, the 
born gentleman, has but to live to learn. It may 
come a little later or a little earlier, but you’ll 
end as a good monarchist.”’ 

One evening he was unusually late in return- 
ing, and when he came was accompanied by seven 
or eight companions, some younger, some older, 
than himself, but all men whose air and bearing 
bespoke their rank in life, while their names 
recalled the thoughts of old French chivalry. I 
remember among them was a Coigny, a Gram- 
mont, and Rochefoucauld—the last as lively a 
specimen of Parisian wit and brilliancy as ever 
fluttered along the sunny Boulevards. 

De Marsanne, while endeavoring to enjoy him- 
self and entertain his guests, was, to my thinking, 
more serious than usual, and seemed impatient at 
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D’Egville’s absence, for whose coming we now 
waited supper. 
**T should not wonder if he was lost in the 
deep mud of those cross-roads,” said Coigny. 
‘*Or perhaps he has fallen into the republic,” 


‘said Rouchefoucauld, ‘‘ it’s the only thing dirtier 


that I know of.”’ 

‘* Monsieur forgets that I wear its cloth,” said 
I in a low whisper to him; and low as it was De 
Marsanne overheard it. 

‘* Yes, Charles,”’ cried he, ‘‘ you must apolo- 
gize, and on the spot, for the rudeness.” 

Rouchefoucauld reddened and hesitated. 

‘*T insist, sir,’’ cried De Marsanne, with a tone 
of superiority I had never seen him assume before. 

** Perhaps,”’ said he, with a half-sneer, ‘* Mon- 
sieur de Tiernay might refuse to accept my ex- 
cuses ?”’ 

‘In that case, sir,’’ interposed De Marsanne, 
“the quarrel will become mine, for he is my 
guest, and lives here under the safeguard of my 
honor.”’ 

Rouchefoucauld bowed submissively and with 
the air of a man severely but justly rebuked ; and 
then advancing to me said, ‘‘I beg to tender you 
my apology, Monsieur, for an expression which 
should never have been uttered by me in your 
presence.”’ 

** Quite sufficient, sir,” said I, bowing, and 
anxious to conclude a scene which for the first 
time had disturbed the harmony of our meetings. 
Slight as was the incident, its effects were yet 
visible in the disconcerted looks of the party, and 
I could see that more than one glance was directed 
towards me with an expression of coldness and 
distrust. 

‘* Here comes D’Egville at last,’’ said one, 
throwing open the window to listen; the night 
was starlit, but dark, and the air calm and motion- 
less. ‘*I certainly heard a horse’s tread on the 
causeway.” 

‘*T hear distinctly the sound of several,’’ cried 
Coigny ; ‘‘ and, if I mistake not much, so does 
M. de Tiernay.”? This sudden allusion turned 
every eye towards me, as I stood still suffering 
from the confusion of the late scene. 

‘* Yes; I hear the tramp of horses, and cavalry, 
too, I should say, by their measured tread.’’ 

‘*There was a trumpet call!’’ cried Coigny ; 
‘* what does that mean ?”’ 

‘*Tt is the signal to take open order,” said I, 
answering as if the question were addressed to 
myself. ‘‘It is a picquet taking a ‘ reconnais- 
sance.’’’ 

** How do you know that, sir?’’ said Gram- 
mont, sternly. 

** Ay! how does he know that ?”’ cried several, 
passionately, as they closed around me. 

‘You must ask in another tone, Messieurs,”’ 
said I, calmly, ‘‘ if you expect to be answered.”’ 

‘*They mean to say how do you happen to 
know the German trumpet-calls, Tiernay,”’ said De 
Marsanne, mildly, as he laid his hand on my arm, 
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“It’s a French signal,’’ said I; 
know it well.” 

Beiore my words were well uttered the door 
was thrown open, and D’Egville burst into the 
room, pale as death, his clothes all mud-stained 
and disordered. 
others, he whispered a few words in De Mar- 
sanne’s ear. 


‘*T ought to 


‘* Impossible !’’ cried the other ; ‘* we are here | 


in the territory of the Margrave ?”’ 

‘** Tt is as I say,’’ replied D'Egville ; “‘ there’s 
nota second to lose—it may be too late even now— 
by heavens, it is !—they ‘ve drawn a cordon round 
the chateau.”’ 

‘*What’s to be done, gentlemen?” said De 
Marsanne, seating himself calmly, and crossing 
his arms on his breast. 

‘* What do you say, sir?’’ cried Grammont 
advancing to me with an air of insolent menace ; 
* you, at least, ought to know the way out of this 
difficulty.” 

**Or, by Heaven, his own road shall be one of | 
the shortest, considering the length of the journey !”’ 
muttered another, and I could hear the sharp click 
of a pistol cock as he spoke the words. 

‘* This is unworthy of you, gentlemen, and of 


me,”’ said De Marsanne, haughtily; and he gazed | 


around him with a look that seemed to abash 
them, ‘‘ nor is it a time to hold such disputation. 
There is another and a very difficult call to answer. 
Are we agreed’’—before he could finish the sen- 
tence the door was burst open, and several dra- 
goons in French uniforms entered, and ranged 
themselves across the entrance, while a colonel, 
with his sabre drawn, advanced in front of them. 

‘This is brigandage,’’ cricd De Marsanne, 
passionately, as he drew his sword, and seemed 
meditating a spring through them; but he was 
immediately surrounded by his friends and dis- 
armed. Indeed, nothing could be more hopeless | 
than resistance; more than double our number | 
were already in the room, while the hoarse mur- | 
mur of voices without, and the tramp of heavy 
feet, announced a strong party. 

At a signal from their officer, the dragoons | 
unslung their carbines, and held them at the cock, 
when the colonel called out, ‘‘ Which of you, 
Messieurs, is the Due D’Enghien?”’ 

“If you come to arrest him,’’ replied De Mar- 
sanne, ‘* you ought to have his description in your 
warrant.” 

** Js the descendant of a Condé ashamed to own 
his name?” asked the colonel, with a sneer. 
* But we ‘ll make short work of it, sirs ; I arrest | 
you all. My orders are peremptory, Messieurs. 
If you resist, or attempt to escape *?and he 








Making his way through the | 
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on herseback without. With a file of soldiers on 
either hand we marched for about a quarter of a 
mile across the fields to a small mill, where a 
| general officer and his staff seemed awaiting our 
\arrival. Here, too, a picquet of gen-d'armes was 
| stationed ; a character of force significant enough 
of the meaning of the enterprise. We were 
hurriedly marched into the court of the mill, the 
| owner of which stood between two soldiers, trem- 
| bling from head to foot with terror. 

** Which is the Duc D’Enghien?”’ asked the 
colonel of the miller. 

‘*That is he with the scarlet vest,”’ and the 
prince nodded an assent. 

‘* Your age, Monsieur?” asked the colonel of 
| the prince. 

‘* Thirty-two—that is, I should have been so 





, much in August, were it not for this visit,’’ said 


he, smiling. 

The colonel wrote on rapidly for a few minutes, 
and then showed the paper to the general, who 
' briefly anid, ** Yes, yes ; this does not concern you 
nor me.’ 

‘**T wish to ask, sir,’’ said the prince, address- 
ing the general, ‘‘do you make this arrest with 
the consent of the authorities of this country, or 
do you do so in defiance of them ?”’ 

** You must reserve questions like that for the 
court who will judge you, Monsieur de Condé,” 
said the officer, roughly. ‘If you wish for any 
articles of dress from your quarters, you had bet- 
ter think of them. My orders are to convey you 
to Strasburg. Is there anything so singular in 
the fact, sir, that you should look so much aston- 
ished ?”’ 

‘¢There is, indeed,’’ said the prince, sorrow- 
fully. ‘‘I shall be the first of my house who 
ever crossed that frontier, a prisoner.” 

‘* But not the first who carried arms against his 
,country,”’ rejoined the other; a taunt the duke 
| only replied to by a look of infinite scorn and con- 
jtempt. With a speed that told plainly the char- 

acter of the expedition, we were now placed, two 
“together, on country cars, and driven at a rapid 
pace towards Strasburg. Relays of cattle awaited 
| us on the road, and we never halted but for a few 
| minutes during the entire journey. My compan- 
li ion on this dreary day was the Baron de St. 
Jacques, the aid-de-camp to the duke; but he 
/never spoke once—indeed, he scarcely lifted his 
| head during the whole road. 

| Heaven knows it was a melancholy journey ; 
and neither the country nor the season were such 
as to lift the mind from sorrow ; and yet, strange 
‘enough, the miles glided over rapidly, and to this 
| hour I cannot remember by what magic the way 








made a significant sign with his hands to finish. | seemed so short. The thought that for several 
The * due’’—for I need no longer call him ‘ De | days back I had been living in closest intimacy 
Marsanne’’—never spoke a word, but with folded | with a distinguished prince of the Bourbon family ; 
arms calmly walked forward, followed by his little | that we had spent hours together discussing themes 
household. As we descended the stairs, we found | and questions which were those of his own house ; 
ourselves in the midst of about thirty dismounted jet core the chances and weighing the claims 
dragoons, all on the alert, and prepared for any | of which he was himself the assertor—was a most 
resistance. The remainder of a squadron were | exciting feeling. How I recalled now all the 
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modest deference of his manner—his patient en- 
durance of my crude opinions—his generous admis- 
sions regarding his adversaries—and, above all, 
his ardent devotion to France, whatever the hand 
that swayed her destinies; and then the chival- 
rous boldness of his character, blended with an 
almost girlish gentleness—how princely were such 
traits ! 

From these thoughts I wandered on to others 
about his arrest and capture, from which, how- 
ever, I could not believe any serious issue was to 
come. Bonaparte is too noble-minded not to 
feel the value of such a life as this. Men like 
the prince can be more heavily fettered by gener- 
ous treatment than by all the chains that ever 
bound a felon. But what will be done with him? 
—what with his followers !—and, lastly, not at all 
the pleasantest consideration, what is to come of 
Maurice Tiernay, who, to say the least, has been 
found in very suspicious company, and without a 
shadow of an explanation to account for it? This 
last thought just occurred to me as we crossed 
over the long bridge of boats, and entered Stras- 
burg. 


CHAPTER XLI.—AN ‘* ORDINARY’’ ACQUAINTANCE. 


Tue Duc D’Enghien and his aide-de-camp were 
forwarded with the utmost speed to Paris; the 
remainder of us were imprisoned at Strasburg. 
What became of my companions I know not; but 
I was sent on, along with a number of others, 
about a month later, to Nancy, to be tried by a 
military commission. I may mention it here, as 
a singular fact illustrating the secrecy of the 
period, that it was not till long after this time I 
learned the terrible fate of the poor Prince de 
Condé. Had I known it, it is more than probable 
that I should have utterly despaired of my own 
safety. The dreadful story of Vincennes—the 
mock trial—and the midnight execution, are all 
too well known to my readers ; nor is it necessary 
I should refer to an event, on which I myself can 
throw no new light. That the sentence was 
determined on before his arrest—and that the 
grave was dug while the victim was still sleeping 
the last slumber before ‘‘ the sleep that knows not 
waking’’—the evidences are strong and undeni- 
able. But an anecdote which circulated at the 
time, and which, so far as I know, has never 
appeared in print, would seem to show that there 
was complicity, at least, in the crime, and that 
the secret was not confined to the first consul’s 
breast. 

On that fatal night of the 20th March, Talley- 
rand was seated at a card-table at Caulaincourt’s 
house at Paris. The party was about to rise from 
play, when suddenly the ‘‘ pendule’”’ on the chim- 
ney-piece struck two. It was in one of those 
accidental pauses in the conversation when any 
sound is heard with unusual distinctness. Talley- 
rand started as he heard it, and then turning to 
Caulaincourt, whispered, “‘ Yes; ’tis all over 
now !’’ words which, accidentally overheard, with- 
out significance, were yet to convey a terrible 
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meaning when the dreadful secret of that night 
was disclosed. 

If the whole of Europe was convulsed by the 
enormity of this crime—the foulest that stains the 
name of Bonaparte—the Parisians soon forgot it, 
in the deeper interest of the great event that was 
now approaching—the assumption of the imperial 
title by Napoleon. 

The excitement on this theme was so great and 
absorbing, that nothing else was spoken or thought 
of. Private sorrows and afflictions were disre- 
garded and despised, and to obtrude one’s hard- 
ships on the notice of others seemed, at this junc- 
ture, a most ineffable selfishness. ThatI, a pris- 
oner, friendless, and unknown as I was, found 
none to sympathize with me or take interest in 
my fate, is, therefore, nothing extraordinary. In 
fact, I appeared to have been entirely forgotten ; 
and, though still in durance, nothing wassaid either 
of the charge to be preferred against me, nor the 
time when I should be brought to trial. 

Giacourt, an old lieutenant of the Marines, and 
at that time deputy-governor of the Temple, was 
kind and good-natured towards me, occasionally 
telling of the events which were happening with- 
out, and giving me the hope that some general 
amnesty would, in all likelihood, liberate all those 
whose crimes were not beyond the reach of mercy. 
The little cell I occupied—(and to Giacourt’s 
kindness I owed the sole possession of it)—looked 
out upon the tall battlements of the outer walls, 
which excluded all view beyond, and thus drove 
me within myself for occupation and employment. 
In this emergency I set about to write some notices 
of my life—some brief memoirs of those change- 
ful fortunes which had accompanied me from boy- 
hood. Many of those incidents which I relate 
now, and many of those traits of mind or temper 
that I recall, were then for the first time noted 
down, and thus graven on my memory. 

My early boyhood, my first experiences as a 
soldier, the campaign of the ‘*‘ Schwartz Wald,” 
Ireland, and Genoa, all were mentioned, and, writ- 
ing as I did solely for myself and my own eyes, 
I set down many criticisms on the generals, and 
their plans of campaign, which, if intended for the 
inspection of others, would have been the greatest 
presumption and impertinence, and in this way 
Moreau, Hoche, Massena, and even Bonaparte, 
came in for a most candid and impartial criticism. 

How Germany might have been conquered ; 
how Ireland ought to have been invaded ; in what 
way Italy should have been treated, and, lastly, 
the grand political error of the seizure of Duc 
D’Enghien, were subjects that I discussed and 
determined with consummate boldness and self- 
satisfaction. I am almost overwhelmed with 
shame, even now, asI think of that absurd chroni- 
cle, with its rash judgments, its crude opinions, 
and its pretentious decisions. 

So fascinated had I become with my task, that 
Trose early to resume it each morning, and used 
to fall asleep, cogitating on the themes for the 
next day, and revolving within myself all the 
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passages of interest I should commemorate. A 
man must have known imprisonment to feel all the 
value that can be attached to any object, no mat- 
ter how mean or insignificant, that can employ the 
thoughts, amuse the fancy, or engage the affec- 
tions. The narrow cell expands under such 
magic, the barred casement is a free portal to the 
glorious sun and the free air; the captive himself 
is but the student bending over his allotted task. 
To this happy frame of mind had I come, without 
a thought or a wish beyond the narrow walls at 
either side of me, when a sad disaster befell me. 
On awaking one morning, as usual, to resume my 
labor, my manuscript was gone! the table and 
writing materials all had disappeared, and, to 
increase my discomfiture, the turnkey informed 
me that Lieutenant Giacourt had been removed from 
his post, and sent off to some inferior station in 
the provinces. 

I will not advert to the dreary time which fol- 
lowed this misfortune, a time in which the hours 
passed on unmeasured and almost unfelt. With- 
out speculation, without a wish, I passed my days 
in a stupid indolence akin to torpor. Had the 
prison doors been open, I doubt if I should have 
had the energy to make my escape. Life itself 
ceased to have any value for me, but somehow I 
did not desire death. I was in this miserable 
mood when the turnkey awoke me one day as I 
was dozing on my bed. ‘*Get up and prepare 
yourself to receive a visitor,’’ saidhe. ‘* There’s 
an officer of the staff without, come to see you ;” 
and, as he spoke, a young, slightly-formed man 
entered, in the uniform of a captain, who, making 
a sign for the turnkey to withdraw, took his seat 
at my bed-side. 

** Don’t get up, Monsieur; you look ill and 
weak, so, pray, let me not disturb you,’’ said he, 
in a voice of kindly meaning. 

**T’m not ill,’ said I, with an effort, but my 
hollow utterance and my sunken cheeks contra- 
dicted my words, ‘‘ but I have been sleeping; I 
usually doze at this hour:”’ 

‘* The best thing a man can do in prison, I sup- 
pose,”’ said he, smiling good-naturedly. 

** No, not the best,” said I, catching up his 
words too literally. ‘‘I used to write the whole 
day long, till they carried away my paper and my 
pens.”’ 

“Tt is just of that very thing I have come to 
speak, sir,’’ resumed he. ‘* You intended that 
memoir for publication ?”’ 

‘© No; never.”’ 

‘* Then for private perusal among a circle of 
friends ?”” 

** Just as little. I scarcely know three people 
in the world who would acknowledge that title.” 

‘* You had an object, however, in composing it?”’ 

‘* Yes; to occupy thought; to save me from— 
from’’—I hesitated, for I was ashamed of the 
confession that nearly burst from me, and after a 
pause, I said, “‘ from being such as I now am!”’ 

‘** You wrote it fur yourself alone, then ?”’ 

6c Yes.”’ . 
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‘‘Unprompted ; without any suggestion from 
another ?”’ 

‘**TIs it here,’’ said I, looking around my cell, 
‘*is it here that I should be likely to find a fel- 
low-laborer ?”” 

‘*No; but I mean to ask, were the sentiments 
your own, without any external influence, or any 
persuasions from others ?”’ 

** Quite my own.” 

‘* And the narrative is true ?’’ 

‘* Strictly so, I believe.’’ 

‘Even to your meeting with the Duc D’En- 
ghien. It was purely accidental?” 

*¢ That is, I never knew him to be the duke till 
the moment of his arrest ?”’ 

‘* Just so; you thought he was merely a royal- 
ist noble. Then, why did you not address a 
memoir to that effect to the minister ?’’ 

‘**T thought it would be useless; when they 
made so little of a Condé, what right had I to 
suppose they would think much about me ?”’ 

“If he could have proved his innecence’’—he 
stopped, and then in an altered voice said—*‘ but 
as to this memoir, you assume considerable airs 
of military knowledge in it, and many of the 
opinions smack of heads older than yours.”’ 

‘¢ They are, I repeat, my own altogether ; as to 
their presumption, I have already told you they 
were intended solely for my own eye.” 

** So that you are not a royalist ?”’ 

“cc No.”’ 

‘* Never were one?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘*In what way would you employ yourself, if 
set at liberty to-day ?”’ 

I stared, and felt confused; for, however easy 
I found it to refer to the past, and reason on it, 
any speculation as to the future was a considerable 
difficulty. 

‘* You hesitate; you have not yet made up 
your mind, apparently ?”” 

‘Tt is not that ; I am trying to think of liberty, 
trying to fancy myself free—but I cannot !’’ said 
I, with a weary sigh ; ‘‘ the air of this cell has 
sapped my courage and my energy—a little more 
will finish the ruin !”’ 

‘* And yet you are not much above four or five- 
and-twenty years of age?’’ 

** Not yet twenty !’’ said I. 

** Come, come, Tiernay—this is too early to be 
sick of life!’’ said he, and the kind tone touched 
me so that I burst into tears. ‘They were bitter 
tears, too; for, while my heart was relieved by 
this gush of feeling, I was ashamed at my own 
weakness. ‘Come, I say,’’ continued he, ‘‘ this 
memoir of yours might have done you much mis- 
chief—happily, it has not done so. Give me the 
permission to throw it in the fire, and, instead of 
it, address a respectful petition to the head of the 
state, setting forth your services, and stating the 
casualty by which you were implicated in royal- 
ism. I will take care that it meets his eye, and, 
if possible, will support its prayer ; above all, ask 
for reinstalment in your grade, and a return to the 
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service. It may be, perhaps, that you can men- 
tion some superior officer who would vouch for 
your future conduct.” 

‘* Except Colonel Mahon.” 

** Not the Colonel Mahon who commanded the 
13th Cuirassiers ?”’ 

‘The same.” 

‘* That name would little serve you,”’ said he, 
coldly ; ‘* he has been placed ‘en retraite’ some 
time back ; and if your character can call no other 
witness than him, your case is not too favorable.”’ 
He saw that the speech had disconcerted me, and 
soon added, ‘‘ Never mind—keep to the memoir ; 
state your case, and your apology and leave the 
rest to fortune. When can you let me have it?” 

‘* By to-morrow—to night, if necessary.” 

** To-morrow will do well, and so good-by. 
I will order them to supply you with writing 
materials ;’’ and, slapping me good-naturedly on 
the shoulder, he cried, ‘‘ Courage, my lad!’ and 
departed. 

Before I lay down to sleep that night, I com- 
pleted my ‘‘ memoir,”’ the great difficulty of which 
I found to consist in giving it that dry brevity 
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and a cane in the other, something short of three 
Louis in my purse, and as much depression in my 
heart as ever settled down in that of a youth not 
full nineteen. Liberty is a glorious thing, and 
mine had been perilled often enough, to give me 
a hearty appreciation of its blessing; but at that 
moment, as I stood friendless and companionless 
in a great thoroughfare of a great city, I almost 
wished myself back again within the dreary walls 
of the Temple, for somehow it felt like home! It 
is true one must have had a lonely lot in life 
before he could surround the cell of a prison with 
such attributes as these! Perhaps I have more 
of the cat-like affection for a particular spot than 
most men; but I do find that I attach myself to 
walls with a tenacity that strengthens as I grow 
older, and like my brother parasite, the ivy, my 
grasp becomes more rigid the longer I cling. 

If I know of few merely sensual gratifications 
higher than a lounge through Paris, at the flood- 
tide of its population, watching the varied hues 
and complexions of its strange inhabitants, display- 
ing, as they do in feature, air, and gesture, so 
much more of character and purpose than other 





which I knew Bonaparte would require. In this, | 
however, I believe I succeeded at last, making the | 
entire document not to occupy one sheet of paper. 
The officer had left his card of address, which I 
found was inscribed Monsieur Bourrienne, Rue 
Lafitte, a name that subsequently was to be well 
known to the world. 

I directed my manuscript to his care, and lay | 
down with a lighter heart than I had known for 
many a day. I will not weary my reader with 
the tormenting vacillations of hope and fear which 
followed. Day after day went over, and no 
answer came tome. I addressed two notes, re-| 
spectful, but urgent, begging for some information | 
as to my demand—none came. A month passed | 
thus, when, one morning, the governor of the) 
Temple entered my room with an open letter in’ 
his hand. 

“This is an order for your liberation, Mon-| 
sieur de Tiernay,’’ said he ; ** you are free.”’ 

“Am I reinstated in my grade?” asked I, 
eagerly. 

He shook his head, and said nothing. 





people, so also do I feel that there is something 
indescribably miserable in being alone, unknown, 
and unnoticed in that vast throng, destitute of 
means for the present, and devoid of hope for the 
future. 

Some were bent on business, some on pleas- 
ure ; some were evidently bent on killing time till 
the hour of more agreeable occupation should 
arrive ; some were loitering along, gazing at the 


| prints in shop-windows, or half-listlessly stopping 


to read at book-stalls. There was not only every 
condition of mankind, from wealth to mendieancy, 
but every frame of mind, from enjoyment to utter 
**ennui,’’ and yet I thought I could not hit upon 
any one individual who looked as forlorn and cast 
away as myself; however, there were many who 
passed me that day who would gladly have changed 
fortune with me, but it would have been difficult 
to persuade me of the fact in the mood I then was. 

At the time I speak of, there was a species of 
cheap ordinary held in the open air on the quay, 


| where people of the-humblest condition used to 


dine ; I need scarcely describe the fare, the reader 


‘Ts there no mention of my restoration to the | may conceive what it was, which, wine included, 


service ?”” 

** None, sir.’ 

‘© Then what is to become of me—to what end 
am I liberated !”’ cried I, passionately. 

‘* Paris is a great city, there is a wide world 
beyond it, and a man so young as you are must 
have few resources, or he will carve out a good 
career for himself.” 


’ | 


| some wooden platters, and an iron rail to which 
the knives and forks were chained, formed the 
| ** equipage,”’ the cookery bearing a due relation 
| to the elegance of these ‘‘ accessories.”” As for 
the company, if not polite, it was certainly pic- 
turesque ; consisting of laborers of the lowest 
| class, the sweepers of crossings, hackney cab-men 
out of employ, that povrest of the poor who try 
to earn a livelihood by dragging the Seine for 
lost articles, and, finally, the motley race of idlers 
who vacillate between beggary and ballad singing, 
with now and then a dash at high-way robbery for 
a ‘distraction ;’’ a class, be it said without para- 
dox, which in Paris includes a considerable num- 
ber of tolerably honest folk. 


** Say, rather, he must have few resentments, | 


sir,’’ cried I, bitterly, ‘* or he will easily hit upon 
a bad one ;’’ and with this, I packed up the few 
articles I possessed, and prepared to depart. 

I remember it well; it was between two and 
three o’clock of the afternoon, on a bright day in 
spring, that 1 stood on the Quai Voltaire, a very 
small packet of clothes in a bundle in one hand, 


| cost only four sous ; a rude table without a cloth, 
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The moment was the eventful one, in which 
France was about once more to become a monarchy, 
and, as may be inferred from the character of the 
people, it was a time of high excitement and 
enthusiasm. The nation, even in its humblest 
citizen, seemed to feel some of the reflected glory 
that glanced from the great achievements of Bona- 
parte, and his elevation was little other than a 
grand manifestation of national self-esteem. That 
he knew how to profit by this sentiment, and 
incorporate his own with the country’s glory so 
that they seemed to be inseparable, is not among 
the lowest nor the least of the efforts of his 
genius. 

The paroxysm of national vanity, for it was 
indeed no less, imparted a peculiar character to 
the period. A vain-glorious, boastful spirit was 
abroad ; men met each other with high-sounding 
gratulations about French greatness and splendor, 
the sway we wielded over the rest of Europe, and 
the influence with which we impressed our views 
over the entire globe. Since the fall of the 
monarchy there had been half a dozen national 
fevers! There was the great fraternal and equal- 
ity one, there was the era of classical associations, 
with all their train of trumpery affectation in dress 
and manner. 

Then came the conquering spirit, with the flat- 
tering spectacle of great armies ; and now, as if 
to complete the cycle, there grew up that exagger- 
ated conception of ‘‘ France and her mission,’’ an 
unlucky phrase that has since done plenty of mis- 
chief, which seemed to carry the nation into the 
seventh heaven of overweening self-love. 

If I advert to this here, it is but passingly, 
neither stopping to examine its causes nor seeking 
to inquire the consequences that ensued from it, 
but, as it were, chronicling the fact as it impressed 
me as I stood that day on the Quai Voltaire, per- 
haps the only unimpassioned lounger along its 
crowded thoroughfare. 

Not even the ordinary ‘‘ a quatre sous”’ elaimed 
exemption from this sentiment. It might be sup- 
posed that meagre diet and sour wine were but 
sorry provocatives to national enthusiasm, but even 
tle2y could minister to the epidemic ardor, and the 
humble dishes of that frugal board masqueraded 
under titles that served to feed popular vanity. 
Of this I was made suddenly aware as I stood 
looking over the parapet into the river, and heard 
the rude voices of the laborers as they called for 
cutlets a la ‘‘ Caire,’’ potatoes en ‘‘ Mamelouques,”’ 
or roast beef a la ‘‘ Monte-Notte,”’ while every 
goblet of their wine was tossed off to some proud 
sentiment of national supremacy. 

Amused by the scene, so novel in all its bear- 
ings, I took my place at the table, not sorry for 
the excuse to myself for partaking so humble a 
repast. 

** Sacre bleu,” cried a rough-looking fellow 
with a red night-cap set on one side of the head, 
*“make room there, we have the ‘ aristocrates’ 
coming down among us.”’ 

‘* Monsieur is heartily weleome,”’ said another, 
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making room for me; “‘ we are only flattered by 
such proofs of confidence and esteem.”’ 

‘* Ay, parbleu,”’ cried a third. ‘‘ The empire 
is coming, and we shall be well bred and well 
mannered. I intend to give up the river, and 
take to some more gentlemanlike trade than 
dredging for dead men.”’ 

** And I, 1’ll never sharpen anything under a 
rapier or a dress-sword for the court,”’ said a 
knife-grinder ; ‘‘ we have been living like ‘ can- 
naille’ hitherto—nothing better.’’ 

‘“« A l’empire, a l’empire,”’ shouted half a dozen 
voices in concert, and the glasses were drained to 
the toast with a loud cheer. 

Directly opposite to me sat a thin, pale, mild- 
looking man, of about fifty, in a kind of stuff-robe, 
like the dress of a village curate. His appear- 
ance, though palpably pocr, was venerable and 
imposing—not the less so, perhaps, from its con- 
trast with the faces and gestures at either side of 
him. Once or twice, while these ebullitions of 
enthusiasm burst forth, his eyes met mine, and I 
read, or fancied that I read, a look of kindred 
appreciation in their mild and gentle glance. The 
expression was less reproachful than compassion- 
ate, as though in pity for the ignorance rather 
than in reprobation for the folly. Now, strangely 
enough, this was precisely the very sentiment of 
my own heart at that moment. I remembered a 
somewhat similar enthusiasm for republican liberty, 
by men just as unfitted to enjoy it ; and I thought 
to myself the empire, like the convention, or the 
directory, is a mere fabulous conception to these 
poor fellows, who, whatever may be the regime, 
will still be hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
to the end of all time. 

As I was pondering over this, I felt something 
touch my arm, and on turning perceived that my 
opposite neighbor had now seated himself at my 
side, and, in a low, soft voice, was bidding me 
‘**Good-day.”” Afier one or two commonplace 
remarks upon the weather and the scene, he 
seemed to feel that some apology for his presence 
in such a place was needful, for he said— 

“You are here, Monsieur, from a feeling of 
curiosity ; that, I see well enough ; but I come for 
avery different reason. I am the pastor of a 
mountain village of the Ardéche, and have come- 
to Paris in search of a young girl, the danghter 
of one of my flock, who, it is feared, has been. 
carried off by some evil influence from her home- 
and her friends, to seek fortune and fame in this- 
rich capital ; for she is singularly beantiful andi 
gifted too, sings divinely, and improvizes poetry’ 
with a genius that seems inspiration.”’ 

There was a degree of enthusiasm, blended! 
with simplicity, in the poor curé’s admiration for 
his ** lost sheep’? that touched me deeply. He 
had been now three weeks in vain pursuit, and' 
was at last about to turn homeward, discomfited 
and unsuccessful. ‘‘ Lisette’ was the very soul of 
the little hamlet, and he knew not how life was to 
be carried on there without her. The old loved her 
as a daughter ; the young were rivals for her-regard. 
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‘* And to me,” said the peré, ‘‘ whom, in all 
the solitude of my lonely lot, literature, and 
especially poetry, consoles many an hour of sad- 
ness or melancholy—‘*‘ to me, she was like a good 
angel, her presence diffusing light as she crossed 
my humble threshold, and elevating my thoughts 
above the little crosses and accidents of daily 
life.” 

So interested had I become in this tale, that I 
listened while he told every circumstance of the 
little locality ; and, walking along at his side, I 
wandered out of the city, still hearing of ‘‘ La 
Marche,”’ as the village was called, till I knew 
the ford where the blacksmith lived, and the miller 
with the cross wife, and the lame schoolmaster, 
and Pierre, the postmaster, who read out the Mon- 
iteur each evening under the elms, even to Jacques 
Fulgeron, the ‘‘tapageur,’? who had served at 
Jemappes, and, with his wounded hand and his 
waxed moustache, was the terror of all peaceable 
folks. 

** You should come and see us, my dear Mon- 
sieur,’’ said he to me, as I showed some more 
than common interest in the narrative. ‘‘ You, 
who seem to study character, would find some- 
thing better worth the notice than these hardened 
natures of city life. Come, and spend a week or 
two with me, and if you do not like our people 
and their ways, J am but a sorry physiognomist.”’ 

It is needless to say that I was much flattered 
by this kind proof of confidence and good-will ; 
and finally it was agreed upon between us that I 
should aid him in his search for three days, after 
which, if still unsuccessful, we should set out 
together for La Marche. It was easy to see that 
the poor curé was pleased at my partnership in 
the task, for there were several public places of 
resort—theatres, ‘‘ spectacles,’’ and the like—to 
which he scrupled to resort, and these he now 
willingly conceded to my inspection, having pre- 
viously given me so accurate a description of La 
Lisette, that I fancied I should recognize her 
amongst athousand. If her long black eye-lashes 
did not betray her, her beautiful teeth were sure 
to do so ; or, if I heard her voice, there could be no 
doubt then ; and, lastly, her foot would as infalli- 
bly identify her as did Cinderella's. 

For want of better, it was agreed upon that we 
should make the Restaurant &4 Quatre Sous our 
rendezvous each day, to exchange our confidences 
and report progress. It will scarcely be believed 
how even this much of a pursuit diverted iny mind 
from its own dark dreamings, and how eagerly 
my thoughts pursued the new track that was 
opened to them. It was the utter listlessness, the 
nothingness of my life, that was weighing me 
down ; and already I saw an escape from this in 
the pursuit of a good object. I could wager that 
the pastor of La Marche never thought so in- 
tensely, so uninterruptedly, of Lisette as did I for 
the four-and-twenty hours that followed! It was 
not only that I had created her image to suit my 
fancy, but I had invented a whole narrative of her 
life and adventures since her arrival in Paris. 


rpra 
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My firm conviction being that it was Jost time 
to seek for her in obscure and out-of-the-way 
quarters of the city, I thought it best to pursue 
the search in the thronged and fashionable resorts 
of the gay world, the assemblies and theatres. 
Strong in this conviction, I changed one of my 
three gold pieces, to purchase a ticket for the 
opera. The reader may smile at the sacrifice ; 
but when he who thinks four sous enough for a 
dinner, pays twelve franes for the liberty to be 
crushed in the crowded parterre of a playhouse, 
he is indeed buying pleasure at a costly price. It 
was something more than a fifth of all | possessed 
in the world, but, after all, my chief regret arose 
from thinking that it left me so few remaining 
‘* throws of the dice’’ for ‘* Fortune.”’ 

I have often reflected since that day by what a 
mere accident I was present, and yet the spectacle 
was one that I have never forgotten. It was the 
last time the first consul appeared in public, before 
his assumption of the imperial title; and at no 
period through all his great career was the en- 
thusiasm more impassioned regarding him. He 
sat in the box adjoining the stage—Cambaceres 
and Lebrun, with a crowd of others, standing, and 
not sitting, around and behind his chair. When 
he appeared, the whole theatre rose to greet him, 
and three several times was he obliged to rise and 
acknowledge the salutations. And with what a 
stately condescension did he make these slight 
acknowledgments !—what haughtiness was there 
in the glance he threw aroundhim! I have often 
heard it said, and I have seen it also written, that 
previous to his assumption of the crown, Bona- 
parte’s manner exhibited the mean arts and subtle 
devices of a candidate on the hustings, dispensing 
all the flatteries and scattering all the promises 
that such occasions are so prolific of. I cannot, 
of course, pretend to contradict this statement 
positively ; but I can record the impression which 
that scene made upon me as decidedly the oppusite 
of this assumption. I have repeatedly seen him 
since that event, but never do I remember his 
calm, cold features more impassively stern, more 
proudly collected, than on that night. 

Every allusion of the piece that could apply to 
him was eagerly caught up. Nota phrase nor 
a chance word that could compliment, was passed 
over in silence ; and if greatness and glory were 
accorded, as if by an instinctive reverence, the 
vast assemblage turned towards him, to lay their 
homage at his feet. I watched him narrowly, and 
could see that he received them all as his right- 
ful tribute, the earnest of the debt the nation owed 
him. Among the incidents of that night, I re- 
member one which actually for the moment con- 
vulsed the house with its enthusiasm. One of 
the officers of his suite had somehow stumbled 
against Bonaparte’s hat, which, on entering, he 
had thrown carelessly beside his chair. Stooping 
down and lifting it up, he perceived to whom it 
belonged, and then, remarking the mark of a bullet 
on the edge, he showed it significantly to a gen- 
eral near him. Slight and trivial as was the 
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tucident, it was instantly caught up by the parterre. 
A tow murmur ran quickly around; and then a 
eudden cheer burst forth, for some one remembered 
it was the smiversary of Marengo! And now 
‘the excitememt became madness, and reiterated 
shouts procleimed that the glory of that day was 
‘tameng tke proudest memories of France. For 
‘once, and eace only, did any trait of feeling show 
‘itself ‘on teat impassive face. I thought I could 
mark ever a faint tinge of color in that sallow 
cheek, as in recognition he bowed a dignified 
‘satute te the waving and agitated assembly. 

I saw that proud face, at moments when human 
‘ambition might have seemed to have reached its 
Jimit, and yet never with a haughtier look than 
‘on tat night I speak of. His fuot was already 
‘on the first step of the throne, and his spirit seemed 
‘to swell with the conscious force ef coming great- 
ness. 

And Lisette, all this time? Alas, I had totally 
forgotten her! As the enthusiasm around me 
began to subside, I had time to reeover myself, 
and leok about me. There was much beauty and 
‘splendor to admire. Madame Junot was there, 
cand Mademoiselle de Bessieres, with a crowd of 
others less known, but scarcely less lovely. Not 
one, however, could I see that corresponded with 
my mind-drawn portrait of the peasant beauty ; 
and I scanned each face closely and critically. 
There was female loveliness of every type, from 
the dark-eyed beauty of Spanish race, to the 
almost divine regularity of a Raffaelite picture. 
There was tls brilliant aspect of fashion, too; but 
nowhere could I see what I sought for ; nowhere 
detect that image which imagination had stamped 
as that of the beauty of ‘‘La Marche.” If dis- 
appointed in my great object, I left the theatre 
with my mind full of all I had witnessed. The 
dreadful event of Ettenheim had terribly shaken 
Bonaparte in my esteem ; yet how resist the con- 
tagious devotion of a whole nation—how remain 
cold in the midst of the burning zeal of all France? 
These thoughts brought me to the consideration 
of myself. Was I, or was I not, any longer a 
soldier of his army? or was I disqualified for join- 
ing in that burst of national enthusiasm which pro- 
claimed that all France was ready to march under 
his banner? To-morrow I’]l wait upon the min- 
ister of war, thought I, or I°ll seek out the com- 
manding officer of some regiment that I know, or 
at least a comrade ; and so I went on, endeavoring 
to frame a plan for my guidance, as I strolled 
along the streets, which were now almost deserted. 
The shops were all closed ; of the hotels, such as 
were yet open were far too costly for means like 
mine ; and so, as the night was calm and balmy 
with the fresh air of spring, I resolved to pass it 
out of doors. I loitered then along the Champs 
Elysees; and at length stretching myself on the 
grass beneath the trees, lay down to sleep. ‘* An 
odd bedroom enough,” thought I, ‘‘ for one who 
has passed the evening at the opera, and who has 
feasted his ears at the expense of his stomach.” 
I remembered too, another night, when the sky 
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had been my canopy in Paris, when I slept beneath 
the shadow of the guillotine and the Place de 
Gréve. ‘‘ Well;” thought I, ‘‘ times are at least 
changed for: the better, since that day; and my 
own fortu>es are certainly not lower.’’ 

This comforting reflection closed’'my waking 
memories, and I slept soundly till morning. 


CHAPTER XLII.—THE ‘‘ COUNT DE MAUREPAS,’’ 
ALIAS 





Tuere is a wide gulf between him who opens 
his waking eyes in a splendid chamber, and with 
half-drowsy thoughts speculates on the pleasures 
of the coming day, and him who, rising from the 
dew-moistened earth, stretches his aching limbs 
for a second or so, and then hurries away to make 
his toilet at the nearest fountain. 

I have known both conditions, and yet, with- 
out being thought paradoxical, I would wish to 
say that there are some sensations attendant on 
the Jatter and the humbler lot which I would not 
exchange for 21] the voluptuous ease of the former. 
Let there be but youth, and there is something of 
heroism, something adventurous in the notion of 
thus alone and unaided breasting the wide ocean 
of life, and, like a hardy swimmer, daring to stem 
the roughest breakers without one to succor him, 
that is worth all the security that even wealth can 
impart, all the conscious ease that Juxury and 
affluence can supply. Ina world and an age like 
ours, thought I, there must surely be some course 
for one young, active, and daring asI am. Even 
if France reject me, there are countries beyond 
the seas where energy and determination will 
open a path. ‘‘ Courage, Maurice,” said I, -as 
I dashed the sparkling water over my head, 
‘*the past has not been all inglorious and the fu- 
ture may prove even better.”’ 

A roll and a glass of iced water furnished my 
breakfast, after which I set forth in good earnest, 
on my search. There was a sort of self-flattery 
in the thought that one so destitute as I was could 
devote his thoughts and energies to the service of 
another that pleased me greatly. It was so ‘ un- 
selfish’’—at least I thought so. Alas and alas! 
how egotistical are we when we fancy ourselves 
least so! That day I visited St. Roch and Notre 
Dame at early mass, and by noon reached the 
Louvre, the gallery of which occupied me till the 
hour of meeting the curé drew nigh. 

Punctual to his appointment, I found him wait- 
ing for me at the corner of the quay, and, although 
disappointed at the failure of all his efforts, he 
talked away with all the energy of one who would 
not suffer himself to be cast down by adverse for- 
tune. ‘I feel,’’ said he, ‘‘ a kind of instinctive 
conviction that we shall find her yet. There is 
something tells me that all our pains shall not go 
unrewarded. Have you never experienced asen- 
sation of this kind—a species of inward prompt- 
ing to pursue a road, to penetrate into a pass, or 
to explore a way, without exactly knowing why 
or wherefore ?”’ 


This question, vague enowzh as it seemed, led 
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me to talk about myself and my own position ; a 
theme which, however much I might have shrunk 
from introducing, when once opened, I spoke of 
in all the freedom of old friendship. 

Nothing could be more delicate than the priest’s 
manner during all this time ; nor even when his 
curiosity was highest did he permit himself to ask 
a question or an explanation of any difficulty that 
occurred ; and while he followed my recital with 
a degree of interest that was most flattering, he 
never ventured on a word or dropped a remark 
that might seem to urge me to greater frankness. 
**Do you know,” said he, at last, ‘‘ why your 
story has taken such an uncommon hold upon my 
attention? It is not from its adventurous charac- 
ter, nor from the stirring and strange scenes you 
have passed through. It is because your old pas- 
tor and guide, the Pére Delamoy, was my own 
dearest friend, my school companion and playfel- 
low from infancy. We were both students at 
Louvain together; both called to the priesthood 
on the same day. Think, then, of my intense 
delight at hearing his dear name once more ; ay, 
and permit me to say it, hearing from the lips of 
another the very precepts and maxims that I can 
recognize as his own. Ah, yes! mon cher Mau- 
rice,’ cried he, grasping my hand in a burst of 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ disguise it how you may, cover it 
up under the uniform of a ‘ Bleu,’ bury it beneath 
the shacko of the soldier of the Republic, but the 
head and the heart will turn to the ancient altars 
of the Church and the Monarchy. It is not alone 
that your good blood suggests this, but all your 
experience of life goes to prove it. Think of 
poor Michel, self-devoted, generous, and noble- 
hearted ; think of that dear cottage at Kuffstein, 
where, even in poverty, the dignity of birth and 
blood threw a grace and an elegance over daily 
life ; think of Ettenheim and the glorious prince— 
the last Condé—and who now sleeps in his nar- 
row bed in the fosse of Vincennes !”’ 

** How do you mean ?”’ said 1, eagerly ; for up 
to this time I knew nothing of his fate. 

** Come along with me and you shall know it 
all,’’ said he ; and, rising, he took my arm, and 
we sauntered along out of the crowded street, till 
we reached the Boulevards. He then narrated to 
me every incident of the midnight trial, the sen- 
tence, and the execution. From the death-war- 
yant that came down ready-filled from Paris, to 
the grave dug while the victim was yet sleeping, 
he forgot nothing ; and I own that my very blood 
ran cold at the terrible atrocity of that dark mur- 
der. It was already growing dusk when he had 
finished, and we parted hurriedly, as he was 
obliged to be at a distant quarter of Paris by eight 
o'clock, again agreeing to meet, as before, on the 
Quai Voltaire. 

From that moment till we met the following 
day the Duc D’Enghien was never out of my 
thoughts, and I was impatient for the priest’s pres- 
ence that I might tell him every little incident 
of our daily life at Ettenheim, the topics we used 
to discuss, and the opinions he expressed on vari- 
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ous subjects. The eagerness of the curé to listen 
stimulated me to talk on, and I not only narrated 
all that I was myself a witness of, but various 
other circumstances which were told to me by the 
prince himself; in particular an incident he men- 
tioned to me one day of being visited by a stranger 
who came introduced by a letter from a very valued 
friend ; his business being to propose to the duke 
a scheme for the assassination of Bonaparte. At 
first the prince suspected the whole as a plot 
against himself, but on further questioning he dis- 
covered that the man’s intentions were really such 
as he professed them, and offered his services in 
the conviction that no price could be deemed too 
high to reward him. It is needless to say that 
the offer was rejected with indignation, and the 
prince dismissed the fellow with the threat of de- 
livering him up to the government of the French 
Consul. The pastor heard this anecdote with 
deep attention, and, for the first time, diverging 
from his line of cautious reserve, he asked me 
various questions as to when the occurrence had 
taken place, and where ; if the prince had com- 
municated the circumstance to any other than my- 
self, and whether he had made it the subject of 
any correspondence. I knew little more than I 
had already told him ; that the offer was made 
while residing at Ettenheim, and during the pre- 
ceding year, were facts, however, that I could re- 
member. 

‘You are surprised, perhaps,’’ said he, “ at 
the interest I feel in all this, but strangely enough, 
there is here in Paris at this moment one of the 
great ‘ Seigneurs’ of the Ardéche ; he has come 
up to the capital for medical advice, and he was 
a great, perhaps the greatest, friend of the poor 
duke. What if you were to come and pay him 
a visit with me? There is not probably one favor 
the whole world could bestow he would value so 
highly. You must often have heard his name 
from the prince ; has he not frequently spoken of 
the Count de Maurepas?”’ I could not remember 
having ever heard the name. “It is historical, 
however,”’ said the curé, “‘ and even in our own 
days has not derogated from its ancient chivalry. 
Have you not heard how a noble of the court rode 
postilion to the king’s carriage on the celebrated 
escape from Varennes? Well, even for curiosity 
sake, he is worth a visit, for this is the very Count 
Henri de Maurepas, now on the verge of the 
grave.”’ 

If the good curé had known me all my life, he 
could not more successfully have baited a trap 
for my curiosity. To see and know remarkable 
people, men who had done something out of the 
ordinary route of every-day life, had been a pas- 
sion with me from boyhood. Hero-worship was 
indeed a great feature in my character, and has 
more or less influenced all my career, nor was I 
insensible to the pleasure of doing a kind action. 
It was rare, indeed, that one so humbly placed 
could ever confer a favor, and-I grasped with 
eagerness the occasion to do so. We agreed, 
then, on the next afternoon, towards nightfall, to 
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meet at the quay, and proceed together to the 
count’s residence. I have often reflected, since 
that day, that Lisette’s name was scarcely ever 
mentioned by either of us during this interview ; 
and yet, at the time, so predccupied were my 
thoughts, I never noticed the omission. The 
chateau of Ettenheim, and its tragical story, filled 
my mind to the exclusion of all else. 

I pass over the long and dreary hours that in- 
tervened, and come at once to the time, a little 
after sunset, when we met at our accustomed ren- 
dezvous. 

The curé had provided a “ fiacre’’ for the oc- 
casion, as the count’s residence was about two 
leagues from the city, on the way to Belleville. 
As we trotted along, he gave me a most interest- 
ing account of the old noble, whose life had been 
one continued act of devotion to the monarchy. 

‘Tt will be difficult,” said he, ‘‘ for you to 
connect the poor, worn-out, shattered wreck before 
you, with all that was daring in deed and chivalrous 
in sentiment ; but the ‘ Maurepas’ were well up- 
held in all their glorious renown, by him who is 
now to be the last of the race! You will see 
him reduced by suffering and sickness, scarcely 
able to speak, but be assured that you will have 
his gratitude for this act of true benevolence.” 
Thus chatting we rattled along over the paved high- 
way, at length entered upon a deep clay road 
which conducted us to a spacious park, with a long 
straight avenue of trees, at the end of which stood 
what, even in the uncertain light, appeared a spa- 
cious chateau. The door lay open, and as we de- 
scended a servant in plain clothes received us, and, 
after a whispered word or two from the curé, 
ushered us along through a suite of rooms into a 
large chamber furnished like a study. There 
were book-shelves well filled, and a writing-table 
covered with papers and letters, and the whole 
floor was littered with newspapers and journals. 

A lamp, shaded by a deep gauze cover, threw a 
half light over everything, nor was it until we 
had been nearly a couple of minutes in the room 
that we became aware of the presence of the count, 
who lay upon a,sofa covered up in a fur pelisse, 
although the season was far advanced in spring. 

His gentle ‘* Good evening, Messieurs,’’ was the 
first warning we had of his presence, and the 
curé, advancing respectfully, presented me as his 
young friend, Monsieur de Tiernay. 

‘* Tt is not the first time that I hear that name,”’ 
said the sick man, with a voice of singular sweet- 
ness. ‘* It is chronicled in the annals of our monar- 
chy. Ay, sir, I knew that faithful servant of his 
king, who followed his master to the scaffold.’’ 

‘* My father,’’ cried I, eagerly. 

‘*¢T knew him well,”’ continued he. ‘*I may say, 
without vaunting, that I had it in my power to 
befriend him, too. He made an imprudent mar- 
riage ; he was unfortunate in the society his 
second wife’s family threw him amongst. They 
were not his equals in birth, and far beneath him 
in sentiment and principle. Well, well,’’ sighed 
he, “‘ this is not a theme for me to speak of, nor 
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for you to hear; tell me of yourself. The curé 
says that you have had more than your share of 
worldly vicissitudes. There, sit down, and let me 
hear your story from your own lips.”’ 

He pointed to a seat at his side, and I obeyed him 
at once, for, somehow, there was an air of command 
even in the gentlest tones of his voice, and I felt that 
his age and his sufferings were not the only claims 
he possessed to influence those around him. 

With all the brevity in my power, my story 
lasted for above an hour, during which time the 
count only interrupted me once or twice by asking 
to which Colonel Mahon I referred, as there were 
two of the name ; and again, by inquiring in what 
circumstances the emigré families were living as 
to means, and whether they appeared to derive any 
of their resources from France. These were 
points I could give no information upon, and I 
plainly perceived that the count had no patience 
for a conjecture, and that, where positive knowl- 
edge failed, he instantly passed on to something 
else. When I came to speak of Ettenheim his 
attention became fixed, not suffering the minutest 
circumstance to escape him, and even asking for 
the exact description of the locality, and its dis- 
tance from the towns in the neighborhood. 

The daily journeys of the prince, too, interested 
him much, and once or twice he made me repeat 
what the peasant had said of the horse being able 
to travel from Strasburg without a halt. I vow 
it puzzled me why he should dwell on these points 
in preference to others of far more interest, but I 
set them down to the caprices of illness, and 
thought no more of them. His daily life, his con- 
versation, the opinions he expressed about France, 
the questions he used to ask, were al] matters he 
inquired into, till, finally, we came to the anecdote 
of the meditated assassination of Bonaparte. This 
he made me tell him twice over, each time asking 
me eagerly whether, by an effort of memory, I 
could not recall the name of the man who had 
offered his services fur the deed. This I could 
not ; indeed, I knew not if I had ever heard it. 

‘* But the prince rejected the proposal ?’”’ said 
he, peering at me beneath the dark shadow of his 
heavy brow ; “‘ he would not hear of it?’ 

** Of course not,’’ cried I; ‘‘ he even threat- 
ened to denounce the man to the government.”’ 

‘** And do you think that he would have gone 
thus far, sir ?’’ asked he, slowly. 

‘*T am certain of it. The horror and disgust 
he expressed when reciting the story were a guar- 
antee for what he would have done.” 

‘*But yet Bonaparte has been a dreadful 
enemy to his race,’’ said the count. 

** Tt is not a Condé can right himself by a mur-. 
der,’’ said I as calmly. 

** How I like that burst of generous royalism, 
young man!” said he, grasping my hand and 
shaking it warmly. ‘‘ That steadfast faith in the 
honor of a Bourbon is the very heart and soul of 
loyalty !”’ 

Now, although I was not, so far as I knew of, 
anything of a royalist—the cause had neither my 
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sympathy nor my wishes—I did not choose to 
disturb the equanimity of a poor sick man by a 
needless disclaimer, nor induce a discussion which 
must be both unprofitable and painful. 

‘*How did the fellow propose the act? had 
he any accomplices? or was he alone ?”’ 

** I believe quite alone.”’ 

‘*Of course suborned by England ? 
there can be no doubt.”’ 

“The prince never said ‘so.’’ 

** Well, ‘but, it is clear enough, the ‘man must 
have had means ;~he ‘travelled ‘by a very circuit- 
ous route ; he had~come from Hamburgh, proba- 

° bly 99 
~ “7 never heard.”’ 
“He must have done so. The ‘ports of Hol- 
land, as those of France, would have ‘been ‘teo 
dangerous for him. Italy is out of the'.ques- 

tion.” 

I owned that I had not speculated so deeply in 
the matter. 

-“* Tt was strange,”’ said he, after a pause, *‘ that 
the duke never mentioned who had introdueed the 
man to him.” 

‘* He merely called him a valued friend.” 

**In other words, the Count D’Artois,’’ said 
the count ; “did it not strike you so?’’ 

I had to confess it had net occurred to me to 
think so. 

** But reflect a little,’’ said he. ‘‘Is there 
any other living who could have dared to make 
such a proposal but the count? Who but the 
head of his house could have presumed on’ such 
a.step? No inferior could have had the audaei- 
ty! It must have come from one so highly placed, 
that crime paled itself down to a mere measure of 
expediency, under the lofiiness of the sanction. 
What think you ?’”’ 

‘**T cannot, I will not think so,’’ was my an- 
swer. ‘* The very indignation of the prince’s re- 
‘ection refutes the supposition.” 

‘* What a glorious gift is unsuspectfulness !’’ 
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I believe are not so; and yet, I'd give all my 
wealth, ay, ten times told, not for your vigor of 
health, not for the lightness of your heart, nor the 
elasticity of your spirits, but for that one small 
quality, defect though it be, that makes you trust- 
ful and credulous.”” 

I believe I would jast as soon that the old gen- 
tleman had though fit to compliment me upen any 
other quality. Of all my acquisitions, there was 
not-one I was so vain of as my knowledge of life 
ané character. 1 had seen, as I thought, se much 
of life! I had peeped at all ranks and conditions 


‘6f men, and it was rather hard to find an old eoun- 
"tury gentleman, a ‘‘ Seigneur de Village,’’ calling 


me credulous and unsuspecting ! 

I was much more pleased when he told the euré 
that a supper was ready for us im the adjoining 
room, at which he begged we would exeuse his 
absence ; and truly a most admirable }itth meal 
it was, and served with great elezanee. 

** The count expects you to stop here; there is 
a chamber prepared for you,’’ said the euré, as 
we took our seats at table. ‘* He has evidently 
taken a fancy to you. | thought, indeed } was 
quite certain, he would. Who can tel) what 
good fortune this ehance meeting may lead to, 
Monsieur Maurice? A votre sante, mon cher !’’ 
cried he, as he eclinked his champagne glass 
against mine, and I at last began to think that 
destiny was about to smile on me. 

“* You should see his chateau in the Ardéche ; 
this is nothing to it! There is a forest, too, of 
native oak, and a ‘ chasse’ such as royalty never 
owned !" 

Mine were delightful dreams that night; but T 
was sorely disappointed on waking to find that 
Laura was not riding at my side through a forest- 
alley, while a crowd of “ Piqueurs’” and hunts- 
men galloped to and fro, making the air vibrate 
with their joyous bugles. Still, I opened my eyes 
ina richly-furnished chamber, and a Jaques hand- 
ed me my coffee on a silver stand, and in a cup 
of costliest Sevres. 





Some experiments were tried on 28th July, at the 
Gutta Percha ‘Works to prove that an electric current 
sufficient to explode gunpowder at a long distance 
may be conveyed under water. Electricity was 
passed through coils of wires forty miles in length, 
covered with gutta percha sunk in water, and cases 
of powder were exploded at the other end of the wire. 
**Captain Addison, of the Bombay Army, has 
strongly recommended the adoption of this discovery 
for the prevention of accidents in oal-mines ; which 
would be most completely effected by having wire 
covered with gutta percha placed in the chambers of 
the mines, or where the fire-damp was supposed to 
exist, and by its means explode a small quantity of 
gunpowder every morning before men went down to 
work, which would ignite the fire-damp, and render 
the working in the mines perfectly safe during the 
day. [But when you have exploded the “ fire- 
damp,’’ would ‘itnot take a. considerable time to clear 
the mines of the equally fatal +‘ choke-damp”’ that 
results ?]— Spectator. 





SHAKSPEARE AND THE MounrepaANK.—When I was 
a boy I went once to a theatre. The tragedy of 
Hamlet was performed—a play full of the noblest 
thoughts, the subtlest morality that exists upon the 
stage. The audience listened with attention, with 
admiration, with applause. But now an Italian 
mountebank appeared upon the sta; man of 
extraordinary personal strength and sleight of hand. 
He performed a variety of juggling tricks, and dis- 
torted his body into a thousand surprising and unnat- 
ural postures, The audience were transported beyond 
themselves ; if they had felt delight in Hamlet, they 
glowed with rapture at the mountebank. They had 
listened with attention to the lofty thought, but they 
were snatched from themselves by the marvel of the 
strange posture. Enough, said I ; where is the glory 
of ruling men’s minds and commanding their admira- 
tion, when a greater enthusiasm is excited by mere 
bodily display than was kindled by the most wonder- 
ful emanations of a genius little less than divine ?— 
Eugene Aram. 








THE RESTORATION OF MONARCHY IN FRANCE. 


From the Examiner. 


The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in 
France. By Aupuonse pe Lamartine, Author 
of the ‘‘ History of the Girondists.”” Vol. I. 
Vizetelly and Co. . 


Wuar M. de Lamartine himself said of his 
Girondins is to be said of his Restoration. The 
title of history is given to it for want of a better 
word to designate a narrative. The. book has 
none of the pretensions of history. It is rather a 
picturesque study of the characters of certain 
groups of men than a settled and orderly arrange- 
ment of the actions, events, and passions which 
constitute history. It is a study, not a complete 
work. But it contains striking passages, reveals 
an independence of judgment which was hardly to 
be expected from the immediate antecedents of the 
writer, will instruct some readers, and certainly 
will entertain all. 

The principal defect of the book as of the 
Girondins we must at once state to be the absence 
of authorities. It may be true, but we have only 
M. de Lamartine’s word for it. Not one of the 
ordinary guarantees or proofs of historical accu- 
racy appears from the first page to the last. We 
have not the remotest idea of the value of a single 
statement made ; and, though this may be said to 
matter less where-so much of the book resolves 
itself into mere individual opinion or judgment, it 
would yet be desirable to know the exact grounds 
on which the judgment has been formed, and to be 
able more accurately to measure its value. 

The portion of the history befure us comprises 
the closing days of the empire, the last great 
struggle of Napoleon with the combined armies in 
1814, and the abdication at Fontainebleau. Its 
marked peculiarity is the severe judgment passed 
upon Napoleon, and this with regard not merely to 
his ‘‘ system,’’ but his personal habits and charac- 
ter. As for the attempt to make out a popular 
case for the restoration, or to attribute something 
like a principle to the Emperor Alexander (whom 
the writer sentimentalizes out of all due likeness) 
as distinguished from the other sovereigns, we 
think both worthless alike. But when M. de 
Lamartine summons Napoleon himself to undergo 
the verdict of history, he rises often into that true 
eloquence which is associated with reason, judg- 
ment, and wisdom. 

It is almost a commonplace to repeat that Napo- 
leon’s system was a great military system, and 
nothing else. But perhaps M. de Lamartine does 
not sufficiently perceive that this was not altogether 
of his personal choice. He found war raging, the 
conscription a part of the laws, and himself borne 
to power by the army and the adhesion of its 
chiefs. His title was that of military success, and 
he did little more than complete what circumstances 
had begun. He organized the country as one vast 
barrack. All was military—the institutions, the 
laws, the spirit and aim of all. The first jacket of 
the boy was a uniform, the first element of manly 
education a military weapon, the Jast resource of 
age the pension of an invalid. A regime more 
degrading to free intellect than Napoleon’s could 
not be conceived. No kind of liberty, whether of 
the person or the press, of thought or education, 
existed. His senate and tribunate were farces. 
Everything had the single aim of concentrating all 
the furce and wealth of the state in the hands of 
its ruler, and of chaining every kind of public 
opinion tothe car of its ruler. It was only military 
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glory that made it a despotisme illustre. In other 
Tespects it was mean, unworthy, debasing in the 
extreme. 

M. de Lamartine sees all this, and has the 
courage and manliness to proclaim it: 


Every reign, however, must have a propelling 
spirit ; and he accordingly sought one. Of all these 
principles, on which the fuunder of an empire might 
firmly establish his institutions, such as liberty, equal- 
ity, progress, intelligence, conscience, election, reason- 
ing, discussion, religion, or public virtue, he chose the 
most personal and the most immortal of all—glory, or 
renown. Not caring to convince, to enlighten, to 
ameliorate, or to improve the morals of his country, 
he said to himself: ‘‘I shall dazzle it, and by the 
splendor I reflect upon it I shall fascinate the noblest 
and the most easily seduced of all its instincts— 
national glory, or vanity. I shall found my power 
or my dynasty on a spell. Every nation is not pos- 
sessed of virtue, but all have pride. The pride of 
France shall constitute my right.’’ 

This principle of glory instantly superinduces that 
of conquest ; conquest commands war ; and war pro- 
duces dethronements and the overthrow of nations. 
Napoleon’s reign was nothing but a campaign—his 
empire a field of battle as extensive as all Europe. 
He concentrated the rights of people and of kings in 
his sword—all morality in the number and strength 
of his armies. Nothing which threatened him was 
innocent ; nothing which placed an obstacle in his 
way was sacred ; nothing which preceded him in 
date was worthy of respect. From himself alone he 
wished Europe to date its epoch. 

He swept away the republic with the tread of his 
soldiers. He trampled on the throne of the Bourbons 
in exile. Like a murderer, in the darkness of the 
night, he seized upon the bravest and most confiding 
of the military princes of this race, the Duke 
d’Enghein, in a foreign country. He slew him in the 
ditch of Vincennes by a singular presentiment of 
crime, which showed him, in this youth, the only 
armed competitor of the throne against him, or against 
his race. He conquered Italy, which had been again 
lost, Germany, Prussia, Holland, (reconquered after 
Pichegru,) Spain, Naples, kingdoms, and republics. 
He threatened England, and caressed Russia, in order 
to lull her to sleep. He carved out the continent, 
made a new distribution of nations, and raised up 
thrones for all his family. He expended ten genera- 
tions of France, to establish a royal or imperial 
dynasty for each of the sons or daughters of his 
mother. His fame, which grew incessantly in noise 
and splendor, imparted to France and to Europe that 
vertigo of glory which hides the immorality and the 
abyss of such a reign. He created the attraction, and 
was followed even to the delirium of the Russian 
campaign. He floated in a whirlwind of events so 
vast and so rapid that even three years of errors did 
not occasion his fall. Glory, which had elevated 
him, sustained him over the vacuity of all the other 
principles which he had despised. Spain devoured 
his armies ; Russia served as a sepulchre to 700,000 
men ; Dresden and. Leipsic swallowed up the rest. 
Germany, exasperated, deserted his cause. The 
whole of Europe hemmed him in, and pursued him 
from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, with a mighty tide 
of people. France, exhausted and disaffected, saw 
him combat and sink, without raising an arm in his 
cause. Yet, when he had nothing against the whole 
world but a handful of soldiers, he did not fall. 
Everything was annihilated around his throne ; but 
his glory remained, still soaring above his head. 

He at length capitulated, or rather France capitu- 
lated without him, and he travelled alone, across his 
conquered country and his ravaged provinces, the 
route to his first exile, his only cortége the resent- 
ments and the murmurs of his country. What 
remains behind him of his long reign? for this is the 
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criterion by which God and men judge the political 
genius of founders. All truth is fruitful, all false- 
hood barren. In policy, whatever does not create has 
no existence. Lifeis judged by what survives it. He 
left freedom chained, equality compromised by 
posthumous institutions, feudalism parodied, without 
power to exist, human conscience resold, philosophy 
proscribed, prejudices encouraged, the human mind 
diminished, instruction materialized and concentrated 
in the pure sciences alone, schools converted into 
barracks, literature degraded by censorship or hum- 
bled by baseness, national representation perverted, 
election abolished, the arts enslaved, commerce 
destroyed, credit annihilated, navigation suppressed, 
international hatred revived, the people oppressed, or 
enrolled in the army, paying in blood or taxes the 
ambition of an unequalled soldier, but covering with 
the great name of France the contradictions of the 
age, the miseries and degradations of the country. 
This is the founfer! ‘This is the man!—a man 
instead of a revolution !—a man instead of an epoch ! 
—a man instead of a country !—a man instead of a 
nation ! Nothing after him! nothing around him but 
his shadow, making sterile the eighteenth century, ab- 
sorbed and concentrated in himself alone. Personal 
glory will be always spoken of as characterizing the 
age of Napoleon ; but it will never merit the praise be- 
stowed upon that of Augustus, of Charlemagne, and of 
Louis XIV. Thereis no age ; there is only a name; and 
this name signifies nothing to humanity but himself. 

False in institutions, for he retrograded ; false in 
policy, for he debased ; false in morals, for he cor- 
rupted ; false in civilization, for he oppressed ; false 
in diplomacy, for he isolated—he was only true in 
war ; for he shed torrents of human blood. But 
what can we then allow him? His individual genius 
‘was great; but it was the genius of materialism. 
His intelligence was vast and clear, but it was the 
intelligence of calculation. He counted, he weighed, 
he measured ; but he felt not ; he loved not ; he sym- 
pathized with none ; he was a statue rather than a 
man. Therein lay his inferiority to Alexander and to 
Ceesar ; he resembled more the Hannibal of the aris- 
tocracy. Few men have thus been moulded, and 
moulded cold. All was solid, nothing gushed forth, 
in that mind nothing was moved. His metallic 
nature was felt even in his style. He was, perhaps, 
the greatest writer of human events since Machiavel. 
Much superior to Cesar in the account of his cam- 
paigns, his style is not the written expression alone ; 
it is the action. Every sentence in his pages is, so 
to speak, the counterpart and counter-impression 
of the fact. There is neither a letter, a sound, 
nor a color wasted between the fact and the word, 
and the word is himself. His phrases concise, but 
struck off without ornament, recall those times when 
Bajazet and Charlemagne, not knowing how to 
write their names at the bottom of their imperial 
acts, dipped their hands in ink or blood, and applied 
them with all their articulations impressed upon the 

hment. It was not the signature ; it was the 
and itself of the hero thus fixed eternally before the 
eyes ; and such were the pages of his campaigns dic- 
tated by Napoleon—the very soul of movement, of 
action, and of combat. 

This fame, which constituted his morality, his con- 
science, and his principle, he merited, by his nature 
and his talents, from war and from glory ; and he 
has covered with it the name of France. France, 
obliged to accept the odium of his tyranny and his 
crimes, should also accept his glory with a serious 
gratitude. She cannot separate her name from his 
without lessening it ; for it is equally incrusted with 
his greatness as with his faults. She wished for 
renown, and he has given it to her ; but what she 

rincipally owes to him is the celebrity she has gained 
in the world. 

This celebrity, which will descend to posterity, and 
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which is improperly called glory, constituted his 
means and his end. Let him therefore enjoy it. The 
noise he has made will resound through distant ages; 
but let it not pervert posterity, or falsify the judg- 
ment of mankind. This man, one of the greatest 
creations of God, applied himself with greater power 
than any other man ever ed, to accumulate, 
therefrom, on his route, revolutions and ameliorations 
of the human mind, as if to check the march of 
ideas, and make all received truths retrace their 
steps. But time has overleaped him, and truths and 
ideas have resumed their ordinary current. He is 
admired as a soldier ; he is measured as a sovereign, 
he is judged as a founder of nations great in action 
little in idea, nothing in virtue ;—such is the man ! 


The great excuse, even for Napoleon, might at 
the same time have been remembered by the histo- 
rian. His reign was most useful as a continuation 
of the government and principles of the revolution, 
though under dictatorial power. He kept the old 
French aristocracy so thoroughly under water for 
more than twenty vears, that when it raised its 
head again from that drowned and incapable condi- 
tion it was to see a new and popular aristocracy in 
its place, and to feel its own utter inability to seize 
again upon authority or power. There remained 
nothing to the Bourbons of the old fatal privileges 
that they could bring back save what was simply 
ridiculous aud harmless. 

It is to be said also, in further excuse for Napo- 
leon, or rather in explanation of the causes for 
which such pests to humanity are permitted to 
exist, that his reign was temporary, that it was 
organized for a certain purpose, and that it was not 
destined to endure or be revived. The snows of 
Russia are accused of having blasted and over- 
whelmed his fortunes. But the system was expiring 
of itself, or it would have recovered that blow. 
The Duke of Wellington marks in his despatches, 
at the date of the Austrian marriage, the seeds of 
its decay. ‘The great warriors and really able men 
of the empire, whether generals or civilians, were 
produced during the republic, and by the all- 
awakening crisis of the last years of the century. 
Napoleon’s reign of patronage produced nothing 
beyond mediocrity in every line of public life—the 
military not excepted. His latest created marshals 
marked their conduct by defeat and treason. His 
common soldiers alone were faithful to him. And 
even here his latest levies possessed no longer the 
ardor and stanchness of the old republicans—men 
whom Lamartine contrasts with the marshals in 
this striking passage :— 


Their faces sunburnt, their lips shrivelled, their 
eyes bloodshot, with arms in slings, and shoes worn 
off their feet—these soldiers, seated in roadside 
ditches, or dragging themselves through the muddy 
roads, imparted by their aspect a character of despair 
and melancholy in their attachment to their emperor. 
Every time that Caulaincourt told them that Napo- 
leon was alive, and that he was waiting for them at 
Fontainebleau, they responded in a voice almost ex- 
tinct, by the cry of ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur!’’ Then, 
with accelerated pace, they resumed their journey to 
rejoin him. 

While these last sad remnants of his army were pro- 
testing against ingratitude with their almost expiring 
efforts, the civil and military chiefs, amongst whom 
he had divided the spoils of the world, were bargain- 
ing with his conquerors, and giving his throne as a 
ransom for their titles and their treasures. 


We go back a little for a portrait of Napoleon 
on the eve of his campaign of 1814 (not the least 
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remarkable of his life)—vivid and true in some 
respects, but with all the most characteristic 
defects of Lamartine’s style. 


The empire had made him old before his time. 
Gratified ambition, satiated pride, the delights of a 
palace, a luxurious table, a voluptuous couch, youth- 
ful wives, complaisant mistresses, long vigils, sleep- 
less nights, divided between labor and festive pleasure, 
the habit of constant riding, which made him corpu- 
lent—all tended to deaden his limbs and enervate his 
faculties. An early obesity overloaded him with 
flesh. His cheeks, formerly streaked with muscles 
end hollowed by the workings of genius, were broad, 
full, and overhanging, like those of Otho in the 
Roman medals of the empire. An excess of bile, 
mingling with the blood, gave a yellow tint to the 
skin, which at a distance looked like a varnish of 
pale gold on his countenance. His lips still pre- 
served their Grecian outline and steady grace, pass- 
ing easily from a smile toa menace. His solid bony 
chin formed an appropriate base for his features. 
His nose was but a line, thin and transparent. The 
paleness of his cheeks gave greater brilliancy to the 
blue of his eyes. His look was searching, unsteady 
as a wavering flame—an emblem of inquietude. His 
forehead seemed to have widened, from the scantiness 
of his thin black hair, which was falling from the 
moisture of continual thought. It might be said that 
his head, naturally small, had increased in size to 
give ample scope between his temples for the 
machinery and combinations of a mind, every 
thought of which was an empire. The map of the 
world seemed to have been encrusted on the orb of 
that reflective head. But it was beginning to yield, 
and he inclined it often on his breast, while crossing 
his arms like Frederick Il.—an attitude and gesture 
which he appeared to affect. Unable any longer to 
seduce his courtiers and his soldiers by the charm of 
youth, it was evident he wished to fascinate them by 
the rough, pensive, and disdainful character of him- 
self—of his model in his latter days. He moulded 
himself, as it were, into the statue of reflection, be- 
fore his troops, who gave him the nickname of Father 
Thoughtful. He assumed the pose of destiny. Some- 
thing rough, rude, and savage in his movements 
revealed his southern and insular origin. The man 
of the Mediterranean broke out constantly through 
the Frenchman. His nature, too great and too pow- 
erful for the part he had to play, overflowed on all 
occasions. He bore no resemblance to any of the men 
around him. Superior and altogether different, he 
was an offspring of the sun, of the sea, and of the 
battle-ficld—out of his element even in his own pal- 
ace, and a stranger even in his own empire. Such 
-—was at this period the profile, the bust, and the exter- 
nal physiognomy of Napoleon. 


The narrative of Napoleon’s almost superhuman 
exertions against the allied armies when they fairly 
met and grappled on the French soil is very ably 
done. The anecdote at the close of the subjoined 
extract we do not remember to have seen before. 


At the first rumor of the emperor’s return to Cham- 
pagne, the Austrian army, as if seized with panic at 
a single name, had retreated by every road from the 
walls of Paris, as far as Troyes and Dijon. The 
Emperor of Austria, fearful of being surrounded, 
even in the midst of his troops, took refuge at Dijon. 
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notice of these terrors, he could have signed a peace 
on a European basis, at the moment that his own 
empire was fading beneath his feet; but he was 
ignorant of these terrors. Alarmed on his own part 
at the masses crowding down upon him, he retreated 
towards Arcis-sur-Aube, where he unexpectedly came 
in contact with the army of Schwartzenburg. A san- 
guinary battle ensued, unexpectedly to both generals, 
between the French and Austrians. Napoleon fought 
at hazard, without any other plan than the necessity 
of fighting, and the resolution to conqueror die. He 
renewed in this action the miracles of bravery and 
sang froid of Lodi and Rivoli ; and his youngest sol- 
diers blushed at the idea of deserting a chief who 
hazarded his own life with such invincible courage. 
He was repeatedly seen spurring his horse to a gallop 
against the enemy’s cannon, and reippearing, as if 
inaccessible to death, after the smoke had evaporated. 
A live shell having fallen in front of one of his young 
battalions, which recoiled and wavered in expectation 
of the explosion, Napoleon, to reissure them, spurred 
his charger towards the instrument of destruction, 
made him smell the burning match, waited unshaken 
for the explosion, and was blown up. Rolling in the 
dust with his mutilated steed, and rising without a 
wound, amidst the plaudits of his soldiers, he calmly 
demanded ancther horse, and continued to brave the 
grape shot, and to fly into the thickest of the battle. 
His guard at length arrived, and restored the fortune 
of the day. 


But what will probably interest the greatest. 
number of readers in this volume are its references 
to the private and domestic life of Napoleon. Lam- 
artine is the first writer of mark and authority who 
has fairly put lance in rest for the good name ané& 
fame of Marie-Louise. We bring together the 
principal passages urged in her justification. 


Marie-Louise was little known to the Parisans, and 
but little beloved in France. Borne away from Vi- 
enna as a trophy of victory, conquered more than 
courted, succeeding, in the hero’s couch, the still liv- 
ing Empress Josephine, whose Creole graces, apparent 
goodness, and light-hearted disposition, made her, 
even with these very defects, more popular with so 
light and superficial a people ; a stranger in the midst 
of France, speaking its language with timidity, study- 
ing its manners with embarrassment. Marie-Louise 
lived in seclusion, like a captive amidst the official 
circle with which the emperor surrounded her. That 
court of beautiful women, newly titled, anxious to 
repress every attraction except that of their own rank 
and high favor, allowed nothing to be known of the 
new empress, except the simplicity and the awkward- 
ness natural to one who was almost a child, and which 
was calculated to render her unpopular in her own 
court. That court was the haughty slanderer of the 
young empress. Marie-Louise took refuge in court 
ceremony—in solitude and in silence, against the ma- 
levolence that acted as a spy on her every word and 
action. Intimidated by the fame, by the grandeur, 
and by the impetuous tenderness of the ravisher, 
whom she dared not to contemplate as a husband, it 
is unknown whether her timidity permitted her to 
love him with unrestrained affection. Napoleon loved 
her with feelings of superiority and pride. She was 
the blazon of his affiliation with great dynasties ; she 
was the mother of his son, and the establishment of 
his ambition. But though he exalted no favorites, 


Alexander and the King of Prussia had got beyond | less from virtue than constitutional disdain, he was 


Troyes. 


These sovereigns, magnifying the danger by | known to have had passing predilections for some of 


the memory of so many former defeats, and fearful the beautiful women by whom he was surrounded. 
of a snare in the very heart of France, which had | Jealousy, therefore, though she dared not accuep her 
fallen with such apparent facility into their hands, | rivals, might have chilled the heart of Marie-Louise. 


agreed to send, to their respective plenipotentiaries at 
the congress of Chatillon, the most pressing instruc- 


| 


| 


The public were unjust enough to require from her the 
most passionate and devoted love, when her nature 


tions to effect a peace. Had the emperor had timely ! could only inspire her with duty and respect for a 
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soldier who had merely recognized in her a hostage 
for Germany and a pledge of posterity. 

This constraint obscured her natural charms, 
clouded her features, intimidated her mind, and de- 
pressed her heart. She was only regarded as a for- 
eign ornament attached to the columns of the throne. 
Even history, written in ignorance of the truth, and 
influenced by the resentment of Napoleon’s courtiers, 
has slandered this princess. Those who have known 
her will award her, not the stoical and theatrical glory 
which people required of her, but her natural quali- 
ties. She was a charming daughter of the Tyrol, with 
blue eyes and fair hair. Her complexion varied with 
the whiteness of its snows and the roses of its valleys ; 
her figure light and graceful, its attitude yielding and 
languid, like those German maidens who seem to look 
for the support of some manly heart. Her dreamy 
glance, full of internal visions, was veiled by the 
silken fringes of her eyes. Her lips were somewhat 
pouting—her bosom full of sighs and fruitful affec- 
tion ; her arms were of due length, fair and admirably 
moulded, and fell with graceful languor on her robe, 
as if weary of the burthen of her destiny. Her neck 
habitually inclined towards the shoulder. She ap- 
peared of northern melancholy transplanted into the 
tumult ofa Galliccamp. The pretended insipidity of 
silence concealed thoughts delicately feminine, and the 
mysteries of sentiment, which wafted her in imagina- 
tion far from that court to her magnificent but rude 
place of exile. The moment she returned to her pri- 
vate apartments, or to the solitude of her gardens, 
she again became essentially German. She cultivated 
the arts of poetry, painting, and music. In these 
accomplishments education had rendered her perfect, 
as if to console her, when far from her native land, 
for the absence and the sorrows to which she would 
one day be exposed. In these acquirements she ex- 
celled ; but they were confined to herself alone. She 
read and repeated from memory the poetry of her 
native bards. By nature she was simple, but pleas- 
ing, and absorbed within herself; externally silent, 
but full of internal feelings ; formed for domestic love in 
an obscure destiny ; but, dazzled on athrone, she felt 
herself exposed to the gaze of the world as the conquest 
of pride, not the love of a hero. She could dissemble 
nothing, either during her grandeur, or after the re- 
verses of her lord; and this was her crime. The 
theatrical world, into which she had been thrown, 
looked for the picture of conjugal passion in a captive 
of victory. She was tco unsophisticated to affect love, 
when she only felt obedience, timidity, and resigna- 
+ ang Nature will pity, though history may accuse 

er. 

This is a true protraiture of Marie-Louise. I wrote 
it in her presence ten years afterwards. She had 
developed, at that period, during her liberty and her 
widowhood, all the hidden graces of her youth. They 
wished her to play a part ;—the actress was wanting, 
but the woman remained. History should award her 
—what the partial verdict of Napoleon’s courtiers has 
refused—pity, tenderness, and grace. 

* * * * * * 

She has been condemned for not having been the 
theatrical heroine of an affection she never felt. Over- 
looking the feelings of a woman, her accusers forgot 
that the heart will make itself heard even in the drama 
of such an unparalleled destiny ; and if the heart is 
not always a justification, it is at least an excuse. 
Justice should weigh such excuses even when she con- 
demns. 

Marie-Louise never loved Napoleon. How could 
she love him? He had grown old in camps, and amidst 
the toils of ambition ; she was only nineteen. His 
soldier’s heart was cold and inflexible as the spirit of 
calculation which accomplished his greatness. That 
of the fair German princess was gentle, timid, and 
aye as the poetic dreams of her native land. She 

fallen from the steps of an ancient throne ; he had 
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mounted upon his by the forceof arms, and by tram- 
pling hereditary rights under foot. Her early preju- 
dices and education had taught her to consider Napo- 
leon as the scourge of God, the Attila of modern 
kingdoms, the oppressor of Germany, the murderer 
of princes, the ravager of nations, the incendiary of 
capitals ; in a word, the enemy against whom her 
prayers had been raised to Heaven from her cradle in 
the palace of her ancestors. She regarded herself as 
a hostage conceded through fear to the conqueror, 
after the ungrateful and tolerated repudiation of a wife 
who had been the very instrument of his fortunes. 
She felt that she had been sold, not given. She looked 
upon herself as the cruel ransom of her father and her 
country. She had resigned to her fate as an immola- 
tion. The splendors of an imperial throne were to her 
as the flowers decking a victim for sacrifice. Cast 
alone, and without a friend, into a court composed of 
parvenu soldiers, revolutionary courtiers, and banter- 
ing women whose names, manners, and language were 
unknown to her, her youth was consumed in silent 
etiquette. Even her husband’s first addresses were 
not calculated to inspire confidence. There was some- 
thing disrespectful and violent in his affection ; he 
wounded even when he sought to please. His very 
love was rough and imperious ; terror interposed be- 
tween him and the heart of his young wife, and even 
the birth of an ardently desired son could not unite 
such opposite natures. Marie-Louise felt that to Na- 
poleon she was only a medium of posterity—not a wife 
and a mother, but merely the root of an hereditary 
dynasty. This master of the world could not boast 
even the inherent virtues of love—faith and constancy 
to one woman ; his attachments were transient and 
numerous. He respected not the jealousies natural to 
the bosom of a wife ; and though he did not openly 
proclaim his amours like Louis XIV., neither did he 
possess that monarch’s courtesy and refinement. The 
most noted beauties of his own and of foreign courts 
were not to him objects of passionate love, but of irre- 
sistible, transient desire ; thus even mingling his con- 
tempt with his love. Napoleon’s long and frequent 
absences ; his severe and minute orders so strictly 
observed by a household of spies instead of friends, 
chosen rather to control than to execute the will of the 
empress ; his pettishness of temper on his frequent 
abrupt returns ; morose and melancholy after experi- 
encing reverses, (her only recreation being ostenta- 
tious, tiresome, and frivolous ceremonies ;) nothing 
of such a life, of such a character, of such a man, was 
calculated to inspire Marie-Louise with love. Her 
heart and her imagination, expatriated in France, had 
remained beyond the Rhine. The splendors of the 
empire might have consoled another ; but Marie- 
Louise was better formed for the tender attachment of 
private life, and the simple pleasures of a German 
home. 


A still more private passage of Napoleon's life 
is touched upon in the next quotation, which must 
be our last. 


But while victory and indifference thus removed 
from him the wife which policy had given him, but 
which empire could not attach to him, adversity 
brought back to him at Fontainebleau a young and 
beautiful foreigner, whose love neither defeat nor exile 
could extinguish. Among the numerous and fugitive 
objects of his capricious and illegitimate attachments, 
Napoleon had loved once perhaps with a tender and 
durable passion. At the summit of his success and 
glory, at a féte at Warsaw, the beauty of a young 
Polish lady, intoxicated with enthusiasm for his name, 
had made a lively impression on him. She was the 
young wife of a noble Sarmatian already advanced in 
years. She shone, for the first time, amid the pomps 
ofacourt. She adored in Napoleon—as what Pole 
then did not ?—genius, victory, and the fallacious 
hope of the independence of her country. 
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Her countenance beamed with the adoration she 
internally felt. Napoleon saw her, understood her, 
loved her. Long resistance, violent struggles between 
passion and duty, and tears, fanned the flame into a 
passion. The emperor carried off the Countess Wel- 
eski from her husband, from her country. He con- 
veyed her to his camps, and to his conquered capitals. 
A son was born—the result of this attachment. A 
handsome residence at Paris, often visited at night by 
Napoleon, concealed from public view the ever-impas- 
sioned mother of this child. 

Adversity rendered her fault almost sacred, and his 
love more dear to her. She wished, by devoting her- 
self to the exile, to atone for her weakness for the con- 
queror of Europe. She wrote to Napoleon to ask for 
an interview, and to offer to accompany him wherever 
misfortune might lead him. He consented to the in- 
terview, and the last night but one which preceded 
the departure of the emperor from Fontainebleau, the 
young wife was introduced by a back staircase into 
the room adjoining the bed-room of her lover. The 
confidential valet announced to his master the arrival 
of her whom he had consented to receive. Napoleon 
was plunged in that kind of dreamy stupor which had 
overcome him since his fall. He answered, that he 
would shortly call her who, on his account, had braved 
modesty and adversity. The young lady, in tears, 
waited in vain the greater part of the night. He called 
her not. She heard him, nevertheless, walking in his 
room. The attendant again reminded his master of 
his visitor. ‘* Wait a little longer,’’ said the emperor. 
At length, the night having passed away, and day be- 
ginning to dawn, there was some danger of the secret 
interview being revealed ; when the young woman, 
repulsed, dejected, and offended, was reconducted, in 
tears, to her carriage by the confidential witness of 
her last adieux. Whether it was that Napoleon had 
lost all sense of feeling in the agitation of his mind, 
or that he was ashamed to appear as the cast-down 
captive before her who had loved him as the victor and 
sovereign of Europe, he evidently had no compassion 
for her devotion. When the confidential servant en- 
tered his chamber in the morning, and described the 
hopes, the fears, and shame of the Countess Weleski, 
** Ah !”’ said he, “ it is humiliating for her as well as 
myself ; but the hours passed without my being aware 
of them. I had something here,’’ he added, touching 
his forehead with his finger. Despair, which softens 
the hearts of other men, rendered his hard and frigid. 


Still let us leave the great ruler of France with 
_ the remark which is also due to him, whatever the 
view that must be taken of his private or his public 
character—that, while rejecting his system and 
ideas as unlikely and unworthy ever to be revived 
again, we need not deny the aptness and excellence 
of some of his institutions for the time in which he 
reigned, and the cause whose triumph they secured ; 
nor scruple to admit that others, not closely con- 
nected with his policy, will long continue to heap 
benefits on France, and remain as monuments of 
his genius. His Code, his Institute, his Normal 
School, are alone sufficient to render Napoleon’s 
name immortal. 





From the Examiner. 
HEAVY DAMAGES AGAINST A RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Buake v. Miptanp Rarpway Company.—This 
was an action brought by the plaintiff to recover 
damages for the death of her husband, who had re- 
ceived the injuries which caused his death on the 
company's line. 
£10,000. Mrs. Blake is the widow and adminis- 
tratrix of Mr. John Blake, of Upperthorpe Villas, 


near Sheffield, where he carried on business under | 


The damages were laid at’ 
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Works. On the 19th May, he had been on a jour- 
ney of business, and was returning from Birming- 
ham to Derby, and from Derby to Sheffield. He 
took a second-class ticket, and got into a carriage 
which was last but one in the train. They had 


; proceeded but a short way beyond Claycross sta- 


tion, when the passenger train was run into by a 
luggage train, by which very serious injuries re- 
sulted, Mr. Blake receiving such injuries that in a 
very short time afterwards death ensued. Mr. 
Meynell, a magistrate in the county, also met with 
his death. ‘The train by which Mr. Blake was to 
start from Derby was appointed to leave Derby at 
9-5 p. m. by the time table. It was fifteen minutes, 
however, behind time on that occasion. It was 
not put down in the time table to stop either 
at Driffield or Wingfield stations, but on the 
evening in question it stopped at. both, whereby 
another ten minutes was lost. Thus, when it ar- 
rived at Claycross tunnel, it had lost twenty-five 
minutes. It passed the north end of that tunnel 
at about six minutes to ten. The regulations of 
the company are to have two men—one placed 
at either end of the tunnel which telegraph the 
coming and going of the trains through this tunnel, 
At this point the argument was interrupted, and, 
it being decided that the manner in which the 
accident occurred should not be argued, the case 
was conducted with reference only to the pecu- 
niary consideration. Mr. Blake, who was in 
the Sheffield business, was of the age of thirty- 
four, and his wife was twenty-six, at the time 
of the lamentable occurrence in question. Mrs. 
Blake had just been confined of astill-born child ; and 
on the night that Mr. Blake was killed he was ex- 
pected home by her. The train had got about 250 
yards beyond Claycross station when it was found 
necessary to stop the train, the pump-rod of the 
engine having given way. ‘The guard, immediately 
on stopping, ought to have proceeded about half a 
mile down the line with danger signals and explosive 
lights. This he did not do, and whether there was 
a sufficient time for him to do it in was a question 
which had not been solved, some alleging one 
opinion and others the contrary one. Immediately 
after this a goods train ran into them, killing Mr. 
Meynell on the spot and injuring sixteen or seven- 
teen more or less. Mr. Blake was found dread- 
fully injured, and about an hour afterwards he was 
put in a van which was going to take him to Ches- 
terfield, but he died on the way. The luggage 
train starts five minutes after the passenger train, 
a regulation which he thought extremely faulty, 
because by that they were depending upon mere 
mechanical skill as a certainty, not for one moment 
looking at contingencies which might occur. Not- 
withstanding the luggage train was detained ten 
minutes at the Junction and five minutes more at 
Belper, yet from Derby to Claycross it had gained 
half an hour, and knowing that there was a passen- 
ger train before them. It was driven that night 
by a man who had never driven on that line before, 
and who had only been driver a week on the Lin- 
coln line, and another week shunting. It appeared 
rather singular that a man who had never driven on 
that line before, and who had such little experience, 
should be set to drive a train at night-time. There 
was another matter which he must allude to: at 
the Claycross station the company have a man em- 
ployed only during the day-time, and before leav- 
ing at night he turns on a white signal, which in- 
dicates ‘‘ all right,’’ and that the line is clear. Now 


the name of ‘Blake and Parkin,’ Meadow | the man goes to bed, consequently he knows noth- 
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ing of what transpires during the time he is asleep. 
A train might break down just beyond the signals, 
and another following, seeing the white light, 
would of course proceed. Was this a proper sys- 
tem of organization? What was the state of things 
at home during this time? Instead of Mrs. Blake 
seeing her husband, she receives the appalling in- 
telligence of hisdeath. Sheis at this time in a del- 
icate state of health, and, as they might naturally 
suppose, this made her much worse. With regard 
to the question of damages, the jury must look at 
Mrs. Blake’s position in life, and whatever was that 
position prior to the death of her husband, it would 
be their duty to place her in again. In the first place, 
Mr. Blake had a very handsome house, worth £2,- 
000, handsomely furnished, which was worth £600 
more. This was freehold, but it was mortgaged to 
the extentof £1000. Now, according to estimates, 
it appeared that a inan’s life in good health, at the 
age of 34, was worth 31 years. They must alse 
bear in mind that Mr. Blake having died intestate, 
his property went to his brother as heir-at-law. 
Mr. Blake was also entitled to a fourth share in 
** slack works’’ at Sheffield, which was adequate 
to £100 per annum. He had also 100 shares in 
the Sheffield Union Bank, which were worth £12 
each. Mr. Blake had been married before, and he 
had got a very handsome fortune with his wife, 
about £8,000. He entered into partnership in the 
Sheffield trade with a Mr. Parkin in 1845. They 
began in a comparatively small way compared with 
many other houses, but they turned over last year 
between £30,000 and £40,000. They were 
about extending their trade in the American mar- 
ket, but from this business altogether he received 
about £250 per annum. Several witnesses were 
then called, who proved what Mr. Blake’s effects 
were worth. Mr. Humfrey, for the defendants, 
after entering into many statistics, proved that the 
plaintiff would now have £7,000 clear in her own 
right, putting on one side all the contingencies to 
which life was subject. ‘They must bear in mind 
that the business in which Mr. Blake was engaged 
was one that fluctuated considerably ; and then, 
when they thought of the position Mrs. Blake was 
in previous to her marriage with the deceased, with- 
out fortune,they would feel themselves justified in re- 
turning a verdict for a very small amount of damages. 
Mr. Baron Parke said it was a question for them 
to consider that Mr. Blake’s property was worth 
in total £13,000, and by Mrs. Blake being a York- 
shire widow she would receive about £7,000. 
She would, therefore, be a loser in fact of about 
£6,000 ; and it was for them to say what amount 
they would award. After an hour’s deliberation, 
the jury returned into court with a verdict for the 
plaintiff—damages, £4,000. 





From the Spectator, 2 Aug. 
THE ANARCHISTS OF ITALY. 


Ir Mr. Gladstone tells, on his own knowledge 
and authority, stories precisely like those related 
by Mazzini, Andryane, Pepe, and Ugo Foscolo, 
the impressions produced on his own mind, and 
reproduced in the mind of the reader, are also pre- 
cisely like those produced by such writers as we 
have mentioned. It must be remembered that he 
has endeavored to limit his view with some rigid- 
ness to one class of subjects ; excluding the political 
relation of sovereign and people, the merits of the 
laws, the history of the compacts between sovereign 
and people, the appositeness or inappositeness of 





THE ANARCHISTS OF ITALY. 


existing institutions to the intellectual or social 
state of the country, and in fact everything that 
does not immediately pertain, not, we say, to the 
internal nature of the laws, but to the administra- 
tion of the laws. It is very important to keep in 
view what we may call the remote and alien 
position from which Mr. Gladstone approaches his 
subject. He is not an Italian, but an Englishman. 
He is not a republican, but a monarchist. He is 
not even a liberal in the party sense of that word, 
but avowedly a member of the conservative party 
of Europe. His bias is decidedly on the side of 
constituted authority. He has not until now taken 
any obvious share, even as a sympathizer, in watch- 
ing the progress of Italian events; his feelings 
have not been roused by the repeated delusions put 
upon the people by their sovereigns; it is evident 
that he has rather begged the question in favor of 
those sovereigns against their accusers. He dis- 
believed the stories which met him on his arrival. 
The motive which took him to the south was 
purely domestic. Put the matter how you will, 
you can in no respect presume a previous sympathy 
between the writer and the popular party of 
Naples. 

It may be said that he makes his first acquaint- 
ance with the subject by entering the court of 
justice and witnessing what passes there. He sees 
crowds of prisoners in the. dock, among them — 
minded gentlemen and temperate politicians. He 
sees shameless witnesses unfolding manifest fabri- 
cations; he sees evidence for the prisoners forbid- 
den by still more shameless judges ; and he hears 
sentences pronounced, not only against all generosi- 
ty, all mercy, all reason, or even all probability, 
but against all verisimilitude. He follows the 
prisoners to their dungeons—the James Graham or 
John Russell of Naples—to prisons such as our 
inspectors would not permit to exist; and he sees 
them treated in a manner unknown to our most 
hardened and depraved convicts; to say that in 
Naples a Russell might be chained to a candidate 
for Norfolk Island, and consigned to a common hall 
with the graduates in that college, is only to sug- 
gest a strict paraphrase of the fact somewhat more 
obvious to the English reader because it is stated 
with familiar names. 

Astonished at such a tragic absurdity, Mr. Glad- 
stone inquires into the law under which such acts 
can be possible; he finds that it is not the law. 
He inquires into the government which can thus 
preside over an administration of not-/aw, systemat- 
ic, general, and continuous; he finds that the*gov- 
ernment does so by an equally systematic violation 
of pledges spontaneously and publicly given and 
asseverated under the most awful adjurations. He 
declares the practices of the government to be not 
only an outrage of the law, but—we quote his own 
words—* an outrage upon religion, upon civiliza- 
tion, upon humanity, and upon decency ;”’ he calls 
the conduct ‘* inhuman and monstrous’’—a ‘* viola- 
tion of the Jaw by the authority appointed to watch 
over and maintain” it—*‘‘ an awful prostitution ;” 
he traces the ‘‘ depraved logic’’ which runs through 
the direct fabrication of evidence against prisoners. 
He lifts ‘‘ the veil” “‘ from scenes fitter for hell 
than earth.’’ He has undertaken “ this wearisome 
and painful task in the hope of doing something to 
diminish a mass of human suffering as huge, I be- 
lieve, and as acute, to say the least, as any that 
the eye of Heaven beholds.”” His representation 
has been repulsed. He knows how every repre- 
sentation of the truth is crushed and obliterated. 
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He indicates the systematic perjury, the systematic 
justification of perjury, on which the government 
of Naples rests. ‘* We have seen Perjury, the 
aaughter of Fraud, the mother of Cruelty and Vio- 
“ence, stalk abroad in a Christian kingdom, under 
the sanction of its government.”’ 

And who is it that thus accuses the Neapolitan 
governmentof being perjured, profane, cruel, corrupt, 
monstrous, and intolerable ? who is it that expresses 
‘¢ amazement”’ at the gentleness of character which 
has been shown by the Neapolitan people in times 
of revolution—* it really seems as if the hell-born 
spirit of revenge had no place whatever in their 
breasts?’’ who is it that contrasts ‘‘ the negation 
of God erected into a system of government”’ with 
the “ illustrious victims, supported by the spirit 
of Christian resignation, by their cheerful accept- 
ance of the will of God?’ who is it that says 
these things? It is a conservative English gentle- 
man—a practical politician—a man by nature, by 
habit, and by official training, inclined to modera- 
tion and discretion. 

_ Mr. Gladstone even glances atthe future. ‘‘ The 

present efforts,’ he says, ‘to drive poor human 
nature to extremes cannot wholly fail in stirring 
up the ferocious passions, which never, to my be- 
lief, since the times of the heathen tyrants, have 
had so much to arouse, or so much to palliate 
when aroused, their fury.’’ 

It would seem that the writer looks upon ulterior 
revolution as inevitable. So, it would appear, 
does the Neapolitan government. Its extraordina- 
ry persecutions, as recent travellers observe, have 
been followed, at least on the part of its underlings, 
by sudden relaxations of severity. There is no 
reason to believe that the government itself is en- 
dowed with any more generous spirit. Quite the 
reverse ; and the unceasing conferences between 
the governments of Naples and Rome, with the 
unconcealed object of reéstablishing the Papal gov- 
ernment on the old footing of absolutism, prove 
that neither of those governments has abandoned 
its policy. Nevertheless, both of them are 
weakened by the failure of their officers. In the 
recently divulged note to the Austrian government, 
requesting the substitution of Austrian and eventu- 
ally Neapolitan troops as the guard of Rome, the 
Papal government openly complains that it is not 
supported by the Romans. Mr. Gladstone remarks 
traits of resemblance in the political state of Lom- 
bardy, Modena, and Rome: he notes the remarka- 
ble order and self-control of the Neapolitan people ; 
more recent visitors have noticed the same of the 
Roman _- ; Radetzky’s proclamation of martial 
Jaw in Lombardy avows the fear of the same un- 
seen power. 

The Papal note to the Austrian government pro- 
poses the substitution of Austrian and Neapolitan 
troops for the French troops in Rome. There has 
been a kind of determination of diplomatists to 
London, including among them the arch intriguer 
M. Thiers; also Count Buol-Schauenstein, active 
in the diplomatic arrangements to neutralize the 
revolution of 1848. The Pope, not wishing to be 
at the mercy of the precarious fortunes or the pre- 
carious policy of France, has asked Austria to 
obtain the concurrence of England in promoting 
the suggested rearrangement of troops at Rome. 
A diplomatic meeting at Vienna, a sort of quiet 
Congress on a small scale, is announced to take 
place shortly. 

What is the position of our own government in 
these complications? So far as the past is open 
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to us, it is not reassuring. Lord Minto has just 
let out, in spite of the Durham letter, that befure 
he went forth on his Roman mission he knew of 
the Papal intention to create an Archbishop of 
Westminster—that event which caused so much 
indignant surprise to Lord Minto’s colleagues. 
He conveyed to the Italian patriots the ostentatious 
and spontaneous offer of sympathy ; a fleet was sent 
to support Sicily; protests against Austria were 
fulminated in support of Lombardy ; Minto, fleet, 
and protests, are called home; Austria and Naples 
redssume the Peninsula. Lord Palmerston’s man- 
agement of English influence was so carried out in 
that struggle, that, to say the least, it proved 
extremely convenient to the Absolutist Powers. 
From the blue book of Roman correspondence for 
1849 it appears that Lord Palmerston was cognizant 
of the French occupation of Rome; it may be said 
that he protested just enough to signify his cogniz- 
ance, without committing himself to an express 
permission. The blue book for 1849 is partly 
‘*extracts.’? We have no later correspondence. 
Mr. Gladstone has been denouncing the government 
of Naples ; the ambassador of that perjured, cruel, 
and indecent government, is resident at our court ; 
we are still the ally of that government; is the 
English government acting with it—upholding it 
in the conduct denounced by Mr. Gladstone, against 
the retribution predicted by him? An English 
conservative has denounced that gigantic wrong ; 
is the English government particeps criminis? 





NEARER TO THEE. 
BY SARAH ADAMS, 


Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee ! 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me ; 

Still all my song shall be, 

Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee ! 


Though like a wanderer— 
The sun gone down, 

Darkness comes over me, 
My rest a stone ; 

Yet in my dreams I ’d be 

Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee ! 


There let the way appear 
Steps unto heaven ; 

All that thou sendest me 
In mercy given ; 

Angels to beckon me 

Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee ! 


Then with my waking thoughts 
Bright with thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel [ ’1l raise ; 

So by my woes to be 

Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee ! 


Or, if on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon and stars forgot, 
Upwards I fly— 

Still all my song shall be, 

Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee ! 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
TELEGRAPH OF THOUGHT. 


THREE literary productions have been sent to us 
this week from countries far apart—one from Italy, 
one from China, and one from New Zealand, which 
have all, we think, strong claims upon the interest of 
our readers, 

The appearance at Florence of a new Italian jour- 
nal called the ‘* Rivista Britannica,’ appears to us to 
be a circumstance peculiarly worthy the attention of 
those who watch with interest the social progress of 
nations.* The object of this journal is to transfuse 
English thought into the veins of Italian society, with 
the view of promoting a freer and healthier circula- 
tion. The result sought after is not proposed to be 
obtained by translating books, but articles—by send- 
ing through the Italian mind that common current of 
reflection and information which is the very life of the 
English intellect. In the introduction, the editors, 
one bearing an Italian, the other a Scottish name— 
the Chevalier Sebastiano Fenzi and James Montgom- 
ery Stuart—remark, that England alone has been 
exempt from the almost general fate of Europe—to 
strugyle for freedom—to seem to win the fight for a 
moment—and then to fall back, having gained noth- 
ing more than a shadow. It seems to them that the 
achievement of liberty is useless without the capacity 
to enjoy it in an orderly manner ; and that the best 

reparation Italy can make is to study the popular 
iterature of a nation possessing so eminently this 
capacity, and offering so excellent a point d’appui for 
those who would develop the elements of Italian so- 
ciety. 

Under these convictions, they propose that the new 
journal shall be composed of such translations from 
English periodicals as will give a faithful reflection 
of the existing state of art, science, literature, and 
social life in England ; and they invite the sympathy 
and support of the Italian public to an undertaking 
which they believe will not only furnish a useful and 
agreeable volume, but serve to correct prejudices and 
remove antipathies. Their materials will consist of 
narratives, articles on physical and natural science, 
machinery, &c.; travels and geological sketches, 
literature and art, &c. ; besides an original review of 
English works relating to Italy. The contents of the 
first fasciculus now before us are as follows :—*‘ Ad- 
ventures in the Fiord,’’ by Harriet Martineau ; ‘‘ Ter- 
restrial Magnetism,’? from Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal ; ‘* Foreign Reminiscences of the late Lord 
Holland,’’ from the Edinburgh Review ; Herschel’s 
** Siberia and California,’ from the Quarterly Re- 
view; and a review of Ogilvy’s ‘Traditions of 
Tuscany,’’ in verse, with poetical translations of the 
extracts. 

This undertaking we think is worthy of all encour- 
agement ; and we are quite of the opinion expressed 
by the editors, that a free interchange of thought is 
still more important than a free commercial inter- 
course between nations. 

The second work alluded to is published at Ningpo. 
It is of 2 narrow folio size, neatly stitched as a pam- 
phlet, with a thin cover of yellow silk. It is entitled the 
** Philosophical Almanac,’’ by D. J. Macgowan, M. D., 
and is printed in Chinese, with numerous diagrams, 
in the ‘* 48th year of the 75th cycle of sixty, or 4488, 
being the Ist year of the reign of H. I. M. Hiem 
Fung.” 

_ . The main object of the work is to communicate to 
the Chinese a knowledge of the principles of the elec- 
tric telegraph ; and as an introduction to the subject 


* Rivista Britannica, Giornale Mensuale, raccolta 
di Articoli tratti dalle migliori a Inglesi. 
Fascicolo I. Firenze: Tipografia Italiana, 1851.— 
[The British Review, a Monthly Journal, composed 
of Articles from the best English publications. Lon- 
don Agent, P. Rolandi, Berners Street. ] 
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—necessary to them—there are added essays on elec- 
tricity, galvanism, and magnetism. But this indcc- 
trination has no reference to the establishment of an 
electric communication with Peking; the benefit it 
seeks is intellectual, not physical ; and the fluid of 
thought it conveys is intended to awaken the Chinese 
mind from the torpor of ages. 

To this ancient people their ancestors are deities, to 
whom they pay divine honors ; and it is necessary to 
prove to them that in the course of the last 2000 years 
the world has learned something, and that we of these 
last days are in some respects wiser than Confucius, 
This must be the foundation of all teaching in China, 
where at present it is unlawful for the human mind to 
advance one jot beyond the wisdom of their ancestors, 
The decomposing power of the galvanic battery is 
explained, the author tells us, ‘‘ for the purpose of 
showing the fallacy of so much of the philosophy and 
mythology as is connected with the theory of the five 
elements : reference being also made to facts in astron- 
omy, optics, chemistry, and anatomy, which in like 
manner scatter to the winds their notions relative to 
plants, colors, metals, and viscera, of which the 
Chinese enumerate five each.’? The work, it will be 
seen, is conceived in a wise and healthy spirit, and if 
even tolerable in the execution, Dr. Macgowan will 
deserve well of China and of mankind. 

The third literary production is the first number of 
an English newspaper, published under peculiar cir- 
cumstances at the antipodes. In September last, our 
readers are aware, four emigrant ships sailed from this 
country with the view of founding the Canterbury 
Settlement in New Zealand. It was late in December 
before these pilgrim fathers arrived at their destination 
—an uninhabited bay surrounded by a desert ; but 
here, on the 11th of the ensuing month—before twenty 
human habitations were in existence—appeared the 
‘* Lyttleton Times,”’ a well-printed paper of twenty- 
four columns, with its page of advertisements, its 
leading article, its notice to correspondents, its ship- 
ping news, its local intelligence, its poets’ corner, its 
market prices, and its police report. Formerly, it 
used to be said that wherever the English went, the 
first thing they did was to establish a tavern ; now we 
have changed all that—the chief necessary is a news- 
paper, and the stirring character of the age demands, 
above all things, expression. We wish every success 
to the ‘** Lyttleton Times,’’ and to the settlement of 
which it aspires to be the organ. 





A SOLITARY KINGDOM. 


On Sunday morning, the 9th December, 1849, at 
three A. M., we made the island of St. Paul’s, the 
southernmost of those twin rocks which frown in soli- 
tary grandeur in the midst of the Indian Ocean. The 
order was given to get the pinnace out,.and away we 
went, steering for a conspicuous sugar-loaf rock, some 
150 feet in height, which marked the entrance of the 
harbor, or, more properly, the lagoon. 

After pulling for about half an hour, we reached 
the entrance of the harbor, where we descried a flag- 
staff displaying French colors, and several wooden 
houses, the residence of the owner of the island and 
his crew. Having volunteered to act as interpreter, 
I felt rather ‘‘ unfrocked’’ at hearing a loud hail, in 
capital English, ‘* Boat ahoy !—keep well in with the 
shore, and come up to yonder wharf’’—instructions 
which we followed implicitly, and soon jumped on to 
the dry land. We were received by three or four 
ugly-looking Madagascar negroes, who led us up to 
‘* the captain,’? whom we discovered surrounded with 
his lieutenants and people, apparently in grave delib- 
eration. There was no mistaking his Gallic face, and 
I forthwith addressed him in French, stating the name 
of our ship and her destination, and requesting a 
supply of vegetables and poultry. He immediately 
invited us, with a certain rough empressement, into 
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his house, and offered us breakfast, composed of Dutch | What matter! In the furrows ploughed by care, 


cheese, potatoes, cold fowl, biscuit, and bad rum. | Let 


age tread after, sowing immortal seeds ! 


The calls of hunger being satisfied, and a cursory | All this world’s harvest yields, wheat, tares, and 


inspection of the premises duly accomplished, we 
sallied out to explore the dominions of our new friend. 

The island of St. Paul’s (for whose correct latitude 
and longitude I beg to refer to Horsburg) is merely 
the crater of an extinct volcano, extending ten miles 
in length and four or five in breadth. ‘The crater 
now forms a circular lagoon, enclosed by steep and 
rocky walls from 300 to 700 feet in height, covered 
with a stunted vegetation of scrub, fern, and coarse 
grass. It is rarely visited by shipping, though lying 
directly in the track of vessels bound to Australia and 
the South-sea fisheries. I did not learn how it first 
happened to be occupied ; probably some freebooting 
adventurer was attracted thither by its merits as a 
fishing station. The lagoon forms a safe and commo- 
dious harbor for small craft, the bar at its entrance 
being covered at flood tide with ten or twelve feet of 
water. The present owner is a Frenchman, who had 
long been engaged in the trade between the Mauritius 
and Bourbon and the Cape of Good Hope ; but, having 
got into some trouble with the revenue officers, fled to 
the island in a small schooner of about sixty tons, 
manned by Madagascar slaves ; and finding it occu- 
sa by a Pole named Mieroslawski, (a brother of the 

ungarian hero, ) he bought it of him for the sum of 
2000 dollars ; and forthwith hoisting the tricolor, set 
up a petty sovereignty under the protection of his 
native flag. Here he instituted a system of rigid 
discipline, by means of which he contrived to keep the 
command of his wild followers, and train them to 
regular work. His ability and energy enabled him to 

conquer the natural difficulties of his new abode, and 
he now derives a handsome money income from the 
produce of his fisheries, making three or four voyages 
annually to Bourbon or Port Louis, where his old 
scores had been effaced by the hand of time. 

The French Revolution of 1848 brought some change 
in his calculations, inasmuch as his black slaves all 
became free, and he is now fain to hire, at. stated 
wages, (which, however, are moderate enough,) the 
labor of those poor devils, who were his property 
before. I was surprised to see no women on the 
island ; and, inquiring of him how it came to pass, he 
told me he had brought some with him at first, but 
they were the cause of so much quarrelling, that he 
had found it impracticable to govern his kingdom so 
long as they were in it, and he therefore shipped them 
back to the place whence they came. The inhabitants 
of the Rock consisted therefore of himself and two 
mates, two other Frenchmen, a halfscaste boy, and 
fourteen Nossibé blacks—the ugliest-looking negroes 
I ever beheld. They seemed to lead a not unpleasant 
life, with plenty to eat and little to do—the luxuries 
of the island being biscuit and tobacco, which they 
cannot always procure. Cows, goats, and rabbits, 
roam about the rocks; and the cheerful cackling of 
hundreds of fowls forms a homely feature in the 
otherwise wild and rugged ensemble.—Abridged from 
“* The Empire,”’ a new Sydney Journal. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THREE SONNETS. 


Till with the dawn those angel faces smile, 

That I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 
I wit not paint them. God them sees, and I: 
None other can, nor need. They have no form 
I cannot close with passionate kisses warm 
Their eyes that shine from far or from on high, 
But never will shine nearer till I die. 
How long, how long! See, I am growing old, 
Have to count within my hair’s close fold 
The silver threads that there in ambush lie ; 
Some angel faces, bent from heaven, would pine 
To trace the scarred lines written upon mine. 


weeds, 
|Is reaped ; ’neath God’s stern sky my field lies bare. 


| But in the night-time, ’tween me and the stars 

| The angel faces still come floating by, 

| No death-pale shadow, no averted eye 

| Marking the inevitable doom that bars 

| Me from them. Not a cloud their aspect mars ; 

| And my sick spirit walks with them hand in hand 
| By the cool waters of a pleasant land ;- 

Sings with them o’er again, without its jars, 

| The psalm of life that ceased when one by one 
Their voices sank, and left my voice alone, 

With dull monotonous wail, to grieve the air ; 
Turns glad from each to the other, still to find 

Its own—‘* I love thee !’’ echoed close and kind ; 
—NMoor glimmerings, bridging the black sea, Despair ! 


Ay, angel faces! So I ever deemed 

Their human likeness ; so I see them now ! 

God laid his visible signet on each brow, 

And they were holy, even as they seemed. 

Then, though all earth and hell itself had schemed 
To lure them from me by divided road, 

One goal remains for all—the throne of God ; 

And I shall find them there! Not vain I dreamed, 
My sainted ones ! my glorious ones ! my loved 
And lost ones! from my famished sight removed 

A little while, lest I might worship ye, 

And forget heaven. Sure as at God’s White Throne 
All whom He loves one living union own, 

My angel faces there will shine on me. 





THE WIFE'S APPEAL. 
BY MISS SARAH J. CLARK. 


I’m thinking, Charles, ’tis just a year— 
Or will be very soon— 

Since first you told me of your love, 
One glorious day in June. 


All nature seemed to share our bliss— 
The skies hung warm above— 

The winds from opening roses bore 
The very breath of love. 


We sought the still, deep forest shades, 
Within whose leafy gloom 

Few ardent sunbeams stole, to kiss 
The young buds into bloom. 


The birds caught up our tones of love 
In song not half as sweet, 

And earth’s green carpet, violet flower’d, 
It scarcely felt our feet. 


But, apropos of carpets, Charles, 
I looked at some to-day, 

Which you will purchase, won’t you, dear 
Before our next soirée ? 


And then, remember you, how, lost 
In love’s delicious dream, 
We long stood silently beside 
A gently gliding stream ? 
*T was nature’s mirror ; when your gaze 
No longer I could bear, 
I modestly cast down my eyes, 
Yet but to meet it there. 


And, apropos of mirrors, love, 
The dear gift of your mother, 

Is quite old-fashioned—and, to-day, 
I ordered home another. 


Ah, well do I remember, Charles, 
When first your arm stole round me ; 
You little dreamed how long your soul 





In golden chains had bound me. 
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But, apropos of chains ; my own, 
At Banks’ store last week 


I found the sweetest love !—so rich, 
So tasteful and unique ! 


NEW 


The workmanship is most superb— 
The gold most fine and pure— 

I quite long, Charles, to see that chain 
Suspend your miniature. 


I heard sad news while you were out ; 
My nerves are much affected ; 

You know the navy officer 
I once for you rejected ? 


Driven to despair by your success, 
Made desperate by my scorn, 
He went to sea, and has been lost 
In passing round Cape Horn. 


Ah, apropos of capes, my love, 
I saw one in Broadway, 

Of lace as fine as though ’t was wove 
Of moonlight by a fay. 


You ’Il purchase the exquisite thing, 
°T will suit your taste completely ; 
Above the heart that loves you, Charles, 
°T will rise and fall so sweetly. 





NEW BOOKS. 
From the Boston Courier. 

A Manual of Roman Antiquities, with numerous 
Nlustrations. By Cuartes Antuon, LL. D., Profes- 
sor of Greek and Latin in Columbia College. 

A book containing an immense amount of learning, 
of every kind, concerning the Roman Empire—its 
origin, its divisions of classes, its revolutions, its laws, 
government and law officers, jurisprudence, slave 
system, religion, its military and naval affairs, do- 
mestic customs, &c., &c. 


The Elements of Algebra, designed for beginners. 
By Ettas Loomis, M. A. 

The author has a good reputation, and the book is 
clearly printed. 


The Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, No. 
16. 


BOOKS. 


and, as for talent, we cannot say that it displays more 
than every other novel that he has written. His in- 
dustry never tires, and his genius, if not improved, 
shows undoubted evidence of not wearing out. All 
the above are published by the Harpers. 





The Beauties and Deformities of Tobacco- Using ; 
or its Ludicrous and its Solemn ities. By L. B. 
Cores, M. D., Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, Author of the ‘ Philosophy of Health.’’ 
Boston : Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

Tobacco-users are not hard to reach ; but the diffi- 
culty is, after they have been reached, and after they 
have read all such treatises as this, and admitted the 
force of the facts and reasoning presented to their 
minds, they will persist in the use of the weed. What 
shall be done? Keep just such treatises before them ; 
and once in a while, depend upon it, the most dogged 
of them will yield, both to conviction, and in the 
practice. Let one extract tell its story : 

** No tobacco-user is fit for a bed companion. He 
is giving forth pestilential vapors from all the pores 
of his skin. He is an embodiment of perpetual 
miasm. The immediate atmosphere surrounding him 
is inevitably impregnated and polluted with the con- 
stant effluvia which emanates from his whole surface. 
He becomes a perfect walking distillery of the deadly 
essence, sending forth its fumes and vapors into the 
surrounding atmosphere. His mouth is the mill 
which grinds out the weed, and his whole body the dis- 
tillery for its essence. Put a chewer or smoker into a 
vapor bath, with no tobacco in the room, and ina 
short time the whole room will be strongly scented 
with tobacco effluvia that has emanated from his body. 
Put him into a warm bath and get up perspiration ; 
then put that water upon flies, or the vermin of plants, 
and it will instantly destroy them.’’— Watchman. 
The Epoch of Creation—The Scripture Doctrine 
| Contrasted with the Geological Theory. By Exeazer 
Lorv. New York: Charles Scribner. 1851. 

This work maintains the literal truth of the Mosaic 
account of the creation, against the theories which the 
| geologists deduce from the appearances observed in the 
| surface of the globe and in the excavations which have 
been opened into its interior. The author holds that, 
the creation being itself a miracle, there is no diffi- 
culty in believing that the epoch of creation was 
precisely that stated by Moses, without resorting to 








The series is to be closed in about four more num-|#ny freedom of interpretation in order to reconcile 


bers, and the work will be valuable, from the quantity | 


| religion with science ; it being as easy to suppose that 





of information which it imparts, concerning the | the earth was created in its present state, with all its 
American revolution, the biographical notices of those | present arrangement of minerals and fossils, as to 
who acted in its scenes, and the illustrations of scenes | Suppose that it was created at all. The author shows 
and localities connected with American history. much familiarity with the works of geologists, and 
uses, with considerable skill, the weapons they have 
Adventures and Travels in Mexico, by Wm. W. | furnished against each othet.— WV. Y. Ev. Post. 
Carpenter, late of the United States Army. A Budget of Willow L fins ——- 
Adventures during the Mexican war crowd upon! . udgel of Willow Lane Stortes, wit ustra~ 
us, but in such a » Davo of events, every one who | tions. By Uncie Frank. New York: Charles Scrib- 
relates his own tale can tell something new. The|?er- 1801. 
author of this work was one of the Kentucky volun-| These are little narratives for young persons ; 
teers who joined General Taylor at the commencement | which, with the exception of here and there a little 
of the Mexican war, proceeded from New Orleans to | bad English, are pleasantly related—.V. Y. Ev. 
the Brazos river, and thence to Monterey, after the | Post. 
first battles. After participating in the capture of | 
Monterey, he was captured while on his way to Sal- | Dr. Sprague’s Oration before the Phi Beta Kappa 
tillo, and from that time until he reached the Pacific, | Society of Harvard University, July 17, 1851. 
in the period of confinement, and of journey of escape,| This calm, judicious and able address is worthy of 
his adventures were full of interest. | the distinguished reputation its author bears, and of 
the brilliant series of orations of which it forms the 
last. Suffering as he did from illness at the time of 
the delivery, having just risen from a sick bed, it 
appears to us still better on the perusal than when 
first heard, It is a thorough and graceful history of 
the American mind as the child of the past, with 
hopeful and genial views of its future destiny. 


Transcript. 


The Fate; a Tale of Stirring Times. 

This is the last published novel by that very prolific 
author, James, and purports to have been commenced 
and finished in this country. It is long, and more 
full of words than ideas. ‘That it is interesting, is 
saying no more of it than can be said of all his works, 











